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Monumental achievements have marked each era of mankind. One such achieve- 


(A 
ment within reach of future generations is the conquest of tuberculosis. 
This year is the 50th anniversary of the organized fight against TB in our : 
country. In these years the TB death rate has been cut 90%; yet TB strikes ¥ 
every five minutes. He 
It is within man’s power to eradicate tuberculosis—your purchase of Christmas TI 
Seals will help to make this possible. M 

Py 
This year put two Christmas Seals on every card, letter, and package. re 


buy Christmas Seals 
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@ versatility for many 
heavy-duty operations 


@ the easy mobility of a motor truck 


—all are combined in the MICHIGAN 
Excavator-Crane: another product of 
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EQUIPMENT 


symbol of resourceful leadership in Power 
Transmission Engineering. 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Construction Machinery Division ~ 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
OTHER PLANTS: BUCHANAN e BATTLE CREEK 
end JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
Products of ‘CLARK EQUIPMENT cece 


TRANSMISSIONS @ AXLES (Front and Rear) © AXLE 
HOUSINGS e TRACTORUNITS e FORK TRUCKS AND 
TOWING TRACTORS e ROSS CARRIERS e POWRWORKER 
HAND TRUCKS @ POWER SHOVELS e ELECTRIC STEER 
GASTINGS @ GEARS AND FORGINGS 








Premier Equity 
Currently Yielding 5% 


American 
Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 


Non-technical circular 


sent on request 


Ask for Bulletin F 











Peter P. McDermott & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange 


44 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone Digby 4-7140 








Keep Your Investments Adjusted 
to CHANGING CONDITIONS 





Personalized Supervision Solves 
Your Problem 


After all, handling investments is a business in itself, 
a supplemental business carried on by the investor for 
the purpose of increasing his income, adding to his prin- 
cipal and safeguarding his future. No business can be 
successful if carried on in a haphazard manner. Knowledge 
and experience are essential to its planning and operation if 
capital is to be conserved and an adequate income derived. 


Without guidance in a world of swiftly changing develop- 
ments the investor is like a mariner witheut a compass. 
Few investors have the time or training to plan and 
supervise their programs personally and many have found 
a happy solution to their problem by turning the task 
over to us. 


The investor who follows a planned § 
program under the guidance of our Staff 
has the assurance that all new develop- 
ments and potential influences are being 
constantly appraised with respect to 
their possible effects on his individual 
investment program. Changes in invest- 
ment policy or in specific issues are 
recommended only after careful study 
of every pertinent factor. 


Keen discrimination is required to de- 
termine the issues which have the best 
prospects for income and long term 
capital appreciation. It is a problem re- 
quiring the knowledge and experience of 
an organization devoting its full time 
to the analysis and determination of 
security values. 


High Renewal Rate 


Convincing evidence of the value of our personal super- 
visory service is to be found in the high rate of renewals 
year after year. Many clients have been subscribers to 
our service continuously for 25 years. 


You, too, should follow the example of these successful 
investors and enroll for personal investment supervision 
with FinanciaL Wortp ResearcuH Bureau. The fee is 
surprisingly moderate. 


Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
explain how our Person- 
alized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(—0 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service 
for the Investor.” 


(0 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices 
and would like to have you explain whether your service would 
be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost will be for 
supervision. My objectives are 


C1 Income (0 Capital Enhancement CO Safety 


It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
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arris & Ewing 


George M. Humphrey 
Secretary of the Treasury 





Wide World 


William McChesney Martin, Jr. 
Chairman, Federal Reserve Board 


MORE INFLATION AHEAD? 


Treasury Secretary Humphrey now anticipates another 
budget deficit in fiscal 1956. Strong inflationary 


influences must be offset by flexible credit policy 


uring the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1953, the Federal Govern- 
ment spent $74.3 billion. Strict econ- 


| omy measures pared Government out- 


lays to $67.8 billion in the 1954 fiscal 
year, and since there was practically 
no change in revenues the budget 
deficit shrank from $9.4 billion to 
$3.1 billion. On a cash basis, income 
and outgo were nearly in balance dur- 
ing the latest year compared with a 
$5.2 billion shortage in fiscal 1953. 

The latest estimate for the current 
fiscal year contemplates a further re- 
duction in expenditures to $59.3 bil- 
lion, but this will not produce a com- 
fortable surplus, or even any surplus. 
Thanks largely to 1954 tax cuts, and 
also influenced by the business slow- 
down this year, Government revenues 
are expected to drop by more than 
$5.3 billion from the 1953-54 level, 
and a deficit of $4.7 billion is antici- 
pated on an administrative budget 
basis—on a cash basis it will be $2.1 
billion, 

Because of seasonal factors, partic- 
ularly the current effects of the Mills 
Plan which requires corporations to 
pay the bulk of their income tax lia- 
bilities during the first half of the 
calendar year, the inflationary effects 
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of the current fiscal year’s deficit are 
concentrated within the current six 
months rather than the first half of 
1955. With the economy just recov- 
ering from a recession, this factor is 
beneficial rather than dangerous, but 
if business is again going full steam 
during the last half of calendar 1955 
—as now seems likely—a continua- 
tion of inflationary influences would 
afford good reason for concern. 


Defense Outlays 


It now appears that such influences 
will be present in ample measure. 
Defense outlays, the largest single 
component of Federal spending, have 
just about hit bottom, and are likely 
to increase next year. Defense Secre- 
tary Wilson has recently called for a 
rise in defense appropriations (not 
the same thing as actual spending, of 
course, but indicative of trends in the 
latter) to $34.5 billion in fiscal 1956 
compared with $29.6 billion for the 
current year. Higher Federal pay 
scales, economic aid to Asia and other 
factors will also add to total Federal 
outlays. 

It is estimated that this year’s tax 
cuts will cost the Government an ad- 
ditional $2 billion annually in fiscal 


1956 and later years, over and above 
the losses which will be reflected in 
1954-55 figures. And while it is not 
anticipated that the Democrats will 
put up a strong fight for more indi- 
vidual tax cuts in 1955, they are very 
likely to do so—perhaps successfully 
—in the election year 1956. Hence, 
the only really surprising thing about 
Treasury Secretary Humphrey’s re- 
cent statement that another budget 
deficit is likely in fiscal 1956 is the 
surprise with which it was greeted in 
many quarters. 

Secretary Humphrey did not at- 
tempt to estimate the amount of the 
deficit, and there seems little doubt 
that an expansion in business activity 
and hence in taxable income could 
hold it well below the prospective fis- 
cal 1955 level. But any deficit is in- 
flationary, and its influence along 
these lines will be bolstered by other 
factors acting in the same direction. 
Two in particular could exercise a 
very substantial effect, and will bear 
watching. 

One of these is the steady increase 
in debt incurred by individuals. While 
consumer instalment credit has shown 
only a small increase over the past 

Please turn to page 27 
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No Let-Down in Cement Demand 


Continuation of a high level of building activity and 


plans for a stepped-up program of highway construction 


point to well maintained profits for cement producers 


he first maker of portland ce- 

ment was a 19th century brick- 
layer who burned a mixture of 
powdered limestone and clay in his 
kitchen stove. (The name “portland” 
was selected because the resulting 
product’s color resembled that of a 
natural building stone quarried on the 
Isle of Portland in the English Chan- 
nel.) Today, however, portland ce- 
ment—the basic ingredient in con- 
crete—is a closely controlled chemical 
combination of lime, silica, alumina, 
iron oxide and other ingredients, to 
which gypsum is added in the final 
grinding process. 

It also is one of today’s most versa- 
tile building materials. About 22 per 
cent of cement production goes into 
non-residential building, highways ac- 
count for 15 per cent, residential 
building 14 per cent, and public util- 
ities 10 per cent. Military uses rank 
next in importance with nine per 
cent, conservation and development 
projects take eight per cent, and farm 
uses about five per cent. Sewer and 
water and miscellaneous uses require 
about six per cent and the remaining 
11 per cent goes for maintenance and 
repair work of all types. 

Continuance of the current build- 


HIGHWAY CONFERENCE—Conferring De- 
cember 10 in the White House on President 
Eisenhower's expanded national highway pro- 
gram are (left to right) S. Sloan Colt, presi- 
dent of the Bankers Trust Company, N. Y.; 
General Lucius D. Clay, chairman of the 
President's advisory committee on the pro- 
gram; and Arthur O. Dietz, president of C.I.T. 
Financial Corporation and treasurer of the 
Automotive Safety Foundation. 


ing boom (FW, December 8) has 
favorable implications for the cement 
makers, who have set new records for 
both production and shipments in 
each of the past several years. Ship- 
ments this year are expected to total 
about 268 million barrels or nearly 
three per cent above the 1953 figure 
of 261 million barrels, notwithstand- 


ing a strike at New York and Penn- 
sylvania mills some months ago. And 
next year may be even better in view 
of prospective increases in nearly all 
types of construction, including an 
18 per cent rise in outlays for high- 
way building and increases in military 
and naval, sewer and water, and resi- 
dential construction. 

Powerful backing has also appeared 
for the move to set up a special Fed- 
eral agency which would finance a 
$100 billion highway improvement 
program over the next 10 years. This 
huge program would approximately 
double the present rate of highway 
construction and would represent an 
important step toward providing an 
adequate system of roads for the na- 
tion’s 50 million cars and_ trucks. 
Even if the unexpected happens and 
a business recession eventuates, there 
is little doubt that the building of 


roads, dams, and various other public} 
works—all important outlets for ce-| 
ment—would be stepped up appreci-| 
ably in order to stimulate the econ-| 
omy. It is significant that about twice} 
as much cement is used for each dol- 


lar spent on public works as the per 
dollar expenditure on residential con- 
struction. 

Cement prices in the Northeast 
have been raised 15 cents a barrel (to 
$2.90 a barrel at the mill), effective 
January 1. Price lists are usually put 
out at the end of a quarter and guar- 
anteed for the next three months. 

But because cement has risen much 
less in price since prewar than other 
building materials, it is taking over a 


The Leading Cement Producers 


r-——Sales—— --———Earned Per Share + 


No. of 


QO tmmet © © 2 © ow 


(Millions) 
1952 1953 


-——Interim——, 
1953 1954 


a$4.56 a$6.49 
~~ eee 


7—Annual—, 
1952 1953 


$4.74 $4.77 
c6.20 c7.73 
e4.62 e6.97 
1.75 2.06 
4.71 5.03 
0.79 1.01 
2.51 3.02 
2.31 2.35 
3.07 3.32 
3.19 3.27 
3.92 4.28 
2.25 3.37 
4.83 4.95 
3.03 13.93 


Dividends. ———\ 
Since 1952 1953 *1954 
1935 $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 
1927 3.00 2.40 3.50 
.-- 1950 2.00 3.00 4.00 
a2.68 1946 0.73 1.00 1.40 
24.91 1947 3.00 3.00 3.30 
SS ee h h h0.30 
a7.00 1946 1.00 1.50 1.75 
22.44 1912 1.25 1.25 k1.70 
g2.88 1936 1.20 1.20 
3.28 1934 1.65 2.20 
24.23 1933 1.40 2.60 
a5.22 1939 0.96 1.40 
¢5.21 1936 1.67 2.50 
£4.61 1941 1.75 2.25 
4.44 5.57 E7.00 1947 2.00 2.75 36.19 77 723 
j1.07 j1.49 j1.54 1947 0.68 0.83 7.53 b25 2,800 


*Paid or declared through December 15. a—12 months ended September 30. b—Bid price. c—Years ended April 30; first two columns show total 
income. e—Years ended November 30. f—Six months. g—Nine months. h—Paid stock. i—Year ended April 30, 1954. j—Years ended January 31, a 
k—Current annual rate; includes 30-cent extra. m—-Midwest Stock Exchange. E—Estimated for full year. s—Adjusted for following stock splits and dividends: 
Dragon Cement, 3-for-1 split in September 1954; Ideal, 100% stock dividend in October 1954; Medusa, 2-for-1 split in December 1954; Missouri, 20% 


stock in November 1954; Permanente, 2-for-1 split in July 1954. Not adjusted for pending 4-for-1 split by.Canada Cement in February 1955 and 2-for-! 
split by General Portland in January 1955. 
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Book Recent 
Value ' Price 


$51.87 77 
49.88 b80 
30.00 145 
14.53 35 
27.66 82 
4.98 b20 
35.52 
16.27 
33.78 
26.36 
24.57 
29.45 
42.75 
21.12 b60 


Shares 
(000) 
587 
483 
600 
510 
1,040 
1,388 
161 
3,289 
1,902 
2,876 
950 
552 
353 
310 


Company 
Alpha Portland 
Calif. Portland c9.7 c9.9 
Canada Cement (s) e18.8 e22.4 
Dragon Cement (s) 8.8 10.8 
General Portland (s) 
Giant Portland 
Hercules Cement 
Ideal Cement (s) 
Lehigh Portland 
Lone Star Cement 
Marquette Cement 
Medusa Portland (s) 
Missouri Portland (s) 
Peerless Cement 
Penn-Dixie Cement 
Permanente Cement (s) 


a2.08 
24.15 
al.07 
a2.40 
21.92 
g2.42 
£2.33 
23.72 
a2.88 
23.45 
£3.55 
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larger share of the construction dol- 
lar. Asbestos-cement pipe, for ex- 
ample, has edged out cast iron pipe 
in many markets. Concrete block has 


| in many instances displaced more ex- 


pensive brick. And concrete is the 
only paving material that can with- 
stand the heat and blast of jet planes 
and is therefore growing in use on 
airport runways and aprons. An- 
other important area of growth has 
been in the cementing of oil wells 
which makes it possible to obtain oil 
from depths that could not otherwise 
have been reached without infiltration 
of water. 

The present status of the cement 
industry is in marked contrast with 
the disastrously low operating rate 
of the cement makers in the 1930s 
when many marginal producers went 
out of business. By 1941 industry 
capacity was down 10 per cent from 
the 1933 level. During World War 
II the cement makers were handi- 
capped by the fact that public works 


were at a standstill, but demand in 
the past few years has skyrocketed 
and, as a result, capacity has been 
lifted by about 46 million barrels or 
18 per cent in the postwar period. Re- 
cently, leading companies such as 
Universal Atlas (a United States 
Steel subsidiary), Lone Star Cement, 
and General Portland Cement have 
announced plans for further capacity 
additions. 


20 Per Cent Gain? 


The additional capacity will be 
needed if forecasts of a continuation 
oi the building boom prove accurate. 
Joseph S. Young, President of Lehigh 
Portland Cement, points out: “The 
average increase in industry ship- 
ments over the past 30 years has been 
about four million barrels per year. 
Assuming this average increase could 
safely be projected for another 15- 
year period, the estimate for 1970 
would be 320 million barrels, an in- 
crease of approximately 20 per cent.” 


The current prosperity of the ce- 
ment makers is reflected in prevailing 
prices for their shares, many of which 
have doubled over quotations earlier 
this year. For some time ahead, the 
industry should continue to operate 
at virtual capacity, indicating main- 
tenance of a high earnings rate. But 
while the cement makers (which gen- 
erally have debt-free capital struc- 
tures) are in a favorable earnings 
position, it should be borne in mind 
that the industry has large overhead ; 
thus a modest downturn in volume 
could mean a substantial reduction in 
profits. Moreover, demand for ce- 
ment is highly regional; the product 
is ordinarily not shipped more than 
a few hundred miles and plant loca- 
tion is a highly important factor. 
Thus, only the best-situated pro- 
ducers—such as Lone Star, Alpha 
Portland, Lehigh Portland, General 
Portland, Ideal, and Penn-Dixie— 
qualify for retention in the average in- 
vestment portfolio. 





Merry 


yisumas 
and a HAPPY NEW YEAR 






NE YEAR AGO we expressed the 
hope that the world was moving slowly, 
though nervously, closer to Peace. 
Since then this none-too-solidly nour- 
ished idea has taken firmer root, as- 
suring a happier and more cheerful 
setting for celebrating the birth of 
And with the 
hope crystallizing into faith that 


the Prince of Peace. 


a better world lies ahead, we 

extend our best wishes to you 
for a happy Christmas and a : 
satisfying New Year. 
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Earnings Gains for 


The Soap Companies 


Year's results promise to top 1953 figures by a 


substantial margin. Procter & Gamble already has 
lifted dividends and Colgate will do so next month 


his year will be one of the best 

in soap makers’ history. Sales 
are at an all time high, partly because 
of the increase in population and 
partly because of the high level of 
national income which in turn has 
put a greater number of clothes and 
dish washing appliances in the home. 
Added help are the health programs 
promoted in the home, plant and 
school. 

Earnings will be the best since 
1950 and now naturally stockholders 
expect even better results in the 
future. (An indication of how much 
is shown in that Procter & Gamble 
and Colgate-Palmolive common this 
year hit their highest stock prices 
since 1929.) Earlier this year Proc- 
ter & Gamble raised its quarterly 
dividend from 65 to 75 cents quar- 
terly. Colgate will follow at its Janu- 
ary meeting by raising the dividend 
from 50 to 62% cents a share. Col- 
gate also will pay 50 cents a share 
extra on December 22. 





Colgate-Palmolive 


Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends -—Price Range— 
1938.. $99.5 $1.77 $0.25 17 —7% 
1939.. 76.7 283 100 18 —11% 
1940.. 75.0 1.79 100 20 —10% 
1941... 91.5 3.06 150 16%4%—10% 
1942.. 101.5 2.39 1.25 173%—11% 
1943.. 1140 3.11 1.50 25 —16% 
1944.. 1340 3.30 1.75 334%4—23% 
1945.. 1354 3.34 200 49 —31% 
1946.. 1464 892 4.25 6034—42% 
1947.. 259.4 11.17: 500 56 —33 

1948.. 220.3 3.56 3.00 45%4—31 

1949.. 2040 5.33 3.00  437%—293% 
1950.. 211.9 7.66 3.00 50%—37% 
1951.. 223.8 2.79 a2.00 55%—42% 
1952.. 245.7 4.38 a2.000 47%—40% 
1953.. 257.4 5.02 a2.00 474—38% 


Nine months ended September 30: 


1953.. $199.3 $3.11 ee 


1954.. 203.4 3.90 ab$2.50 b63%—3834 


*Has paid dividends each year since 1895. 
a—-Plus 5% stock. b—Through December 15. 
Note: 1943 and following years, domestic opera- 
tions only. 
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One basis of the great expecta- 
tions: detergents. In the past, be- 
cause of the price volatility of raw 
materials the soap makers often 
showed highly erratic profits. For 
example, tallow, the most important 
ingredient used in making soap, has 
skidded all over the market. In No- 
vember 1947, fancy tallow was priced 
at 25.5 cents a pound, In June 1953, 
it was 3.7 cents a pound while in 
September of this year soap makers 
paid 6.7 cents. Indeed, the price has 
varied as much as 100 per cent with- 
in a matter of months. Naturally, 
such fluctuations have made for var- 
ied profit margins and inventory 
losses. 


Synthetics Gain Rapidly 


The ever increasing popularity of 
detergents may change all that. De- 
tergents are made mostly from petro- 
leum derivatives which are ‘rather 
stable in price. Then, too, the use of 
oil-based detergents has steadied the 
prices of such soap raw materials as 
tallow, coconut oil and cottonseed oil. 
This makes for more stable profits 
and the belief is that the trend will 
continue since the use of detergents 
is growing fast. Today the synthet- 
ics account for almost 60 per cent of 
all soap sales against less than 10 per 
cent in 1946, and from all appear- 
ances the trend is still upward. In 
the first six months of the year 54.4 
million pounds of detergents were 
sold against 41.2 million pounds in 
the similar 1953 period. To further 
exploit the field, the soap makers 
are now testing low-sudsing deter- 
gents for automatic washing ma- 
chines and developing detergents 
from the now steadier priced tallow. 

Biggest names in the detergent as 
well as the soap field are the British- 
owned Lever Brothers Company 
(FW, Dec. 1) and American-owned 
Procter & Gamble Company and 





Colgate-Palmolive 


Colgate-Palmolive. Procter & Gamble 
is the leader, makes and sells such 
soaps as Ivory and Camay, soap 
powders like Tide, Dreft and Cheer 
and a liquid. detergent, Joy. In the 
shampoo field, P.& G. has Drene, 
Bell and Shasta. The company is now 
test-marketing Dash, a combination 
of soap and synthetic detergents, de- 
veloped for use in automatic washing 
machines. Fats and oils operations, 
of which Crisco shortening is the 
largest individual product, account 
for about 25 per cent of sales. 
Through subsidiaries, P.&G. is a 
large producer of rayon grade dis- 
solving pulp from cotton linters and 
Florida slash pine, and opened a $25 
million plant in Florida last July. 


New Construction 


Expansion minded P. & G. intends 
to build a new 11-story headquarters 
building in Cincinnati. Construction 
will start next year and occupancy is 
scheduled for the fall of 1956. P. & G., 
which already has 12 principal sub- 
sidiaries operating outside the U.S., 





Procter & Gamble 


*Earned 


*Sales Per +§ Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends -—§Price Range 
1938.. $209.3 $1.73 $1.33 3934—26% 
1939.. 190.0 2.40 al1.50 44 —33% 
1940.. 205.0 292 183 47%—35% 
1941.. 2165 281 200 41 —33% 
1942.. 271.2 2.117 1.33 35%—28 

1943.. 3022 2.09 1.33  385%4—32% 
1944.. 326.1 1.96 1.50  393%%—34% 
1945.. 3425 197 133  443%%—36% 
1946.. 3464 2.38 1.33 4754—35% 
1947.. 533.9 486 2.67 473%—38 

1948.. 723.7 679 2.67 47%—41% 
1949.. 696.7 2.96 2.67 575%—38% 
1950.. 6329 634 3.55 714%—52% 
1951.. 860.7 5.31 3.00 80 —62% 
1952.. 818.1 4.32 2.60 69%—62% 
1953.. 850.3 435 2.60 714%—59% 
1954.. 9110 542 3.45 b98%—68 


*Year ended June 30. tHas paid dividends in 
each year since 1891. §Calendar years. a—Plus 
stock. b—-Through December 15. 
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recently ventured into France, also 
bought a Canadian soybean mill 
which has the capacity to crush 12 
million bushels of soybeans a year. 

Colgate-Palmolive is strengthening 
its position in the detergent field 
while holding on to its position as 
the world’s largest manufacturer of 
toilet soaps, tooth paste and shaving 
cream. Best known names are Palm- 
olive soap, Cashmere Bouquet, Vel, 
Fab and Ajax Cleanser. While soap 
leads in volume, toilet preparations 
are more profitable. The company is 








also the sole U.S. sales agent for 
Vaseline made by the Chesebrough 
Manufacturing Company. 

To expand its physical facilities, 
the company recently opened a new 
warehouse for soap and soap prod- 
ucts in Jersey City which has a stor- 
age capacity for 30 million pounds 
of soap. For new offices the company 
will occupy eight floors in a 25-story 
structure being erected at 300 Park 
Avenue in New York. For new 
products, Colgate is currently test- 
marketing a sudless detergent, a blue- 





tinted Super-Suds, a_ pressurized 
room deodorant and a pressurized 
insecticide. And a new radioisotopes 
laboratory for basic research in soaps, 
detergents and toilet articles will be 
constructed at New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 

Currently both P.&G. and Col- 
gate are selling near their 1954 highs. 
Thus each affords a rather low yield, 
Procter & Gamble about 3.6 per cent 
and Colgate 4.2. At these prices 
therefore the stocks have only limited 
appeal for the average investor. 


How To Figure Your Dividend Tax Credit 


New tax law affords investors some relief from the 


inequitable burden of double taxation on dividend 


income. Here are pertinent provisions of the law 


-¥vhis year, more than usual in- 
terest will be focused on the 
“income from dividends” item in in- 
dividual income tax returns, for two 
reasons. First, dividend payments are 
expected to reach the highest yearly 
total on record, surpassing 1953—the 
previous peak year. And_ second, 
stockholders are allowed a tax credit 
on their dividend income, marking a 
significant step toward alleviating the 
unfair burden of double taxation. 

Double taxation of dividends — 
arising because a corporation is taxed 
on its earnings and the stockholder 
is subsequently taxed upon the same 
earnings which are distributed in the 
form of dividends — has not always 
been part of this country’s tax struc- 
ture. From 1913 (when the present 
Federal Income Tax started) up to 
1936, dividends received by individu- 
als were subject to Federal surtax but 
were exempt from the normal tax. 
But as part of the 1936 tax program, 
dividend income of individuals be- 
came subject to full taxation for the 
first time and this situation has ¢on- 
tinued ever since. 

Despite much agitation over the 
years for lightening the burden of 
double taxation, the nation’s 6.5 mil- 
lion share owners were virtually 
ignored until the present Administra- 
tion succeeded in its efforts to obtain 
a modest but important easing of the 
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levy on dividend income. Under the 
new tax law, stockholders may obtain 
tax relief by taking these steps: 

1. Omit from total income the first 
$50 of dividends received in 
1954. 

2. Include the remaining amount 
of dividends in your income 
subject to tax. 

3. After computing your total tax, 
deduct a credit of four per cent 
of any dividends left after the 
$50 exclusion, received after 
July 31, 1954. 

This four per cent dividend credit, 
however, cannot exceed two per cent 
of total taxable income or the actual 
1954 tax before applying the credit, 
whichever is smaller. (For 1955 and 
later years, the credit cannot exceed 
four per cent of taxable income.) 

Here is an example: A stockholder 
filing a single return finds that he 
received $200 in dividends in 1954, 
half of which was received before 
July 31 and half after that date. On 
his return, he lists $150 ($200 minus 
the $50 he is permitted to exclude). 
Then, after figuring his tax, he re- 
duces it by $4 or four per cent of the 
$100 received after July 31. 

The stockholder’s wife similarly is 
entitled to a $50 exclusion so that if 
she also receives dividends, up to 
$100 could be excluded on a joint 
return. This makes it desirable to 


transfer sufficient holdings to a wife 
to permit the receipt by one’s spouse 
of at least $50 of dividends, thereby 
eliminating the first $100 of dividends 
from taxation on a joint return. 

It should be noted that the stock- 
holder gets no dividend tax credit cr 
exclusion from distributions made by 
mutual savings banks, farmer coop- 
eratives, life insurance, and some mu- 
tual insurance companies. He does 
get a credit on distributions from 
some building and loan associations 
that elect to be taxed as corporations 
and not as tax-exempt cooperatives. 

Another important point : The divi- 
dend credit applies only to domestic 
dividends and not to payments re- 
ceived from foreign corporations, in- 
cluding those in Canada. 

When in doubt about the tax status 
of any dividends received, the stock- 
holder should take the precaution of 
checking with the organization mak- 
ing the disbursement in order to mini- 
mize his taxes while at the same time 
complying fully with the tax law. 

While the dividend tax credit now 
available to this country’s share own- 
ers represents an important step in 
the right direction, there is consider- 
able room for improvement. Canada, 
for example, does not tax capital 
gains and Canadian investors are al- 
lowed a tax credit equal to twenty 
per cent of dividends received. Fur- 
ther steps to correct the inequitable 
position of American stockholders— 
which would undoubtedly foster the 
goal of wider distribution of stocks in 
the hands of the American people— 
are obviously needed. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


Atlantic Refining B 
Now at 36, shares have some 
growth characteristics. (Pays $2 an- 
nually.) Inclusion of the first partial 
payment for Atlantic’s eastern hemis- 
phere marketing subsidiaries in the 
1954 fourth quarter is expected to 
raise full year earnings to about $4.35 
a share, vs. $5.41 in 1953. Sale of 
the facilities, which accounted for 
about 11 per cent of consolidated 
sales and 7 per cent of profits in 1952 
and 1953, will have some adverse 
effect on 1955 operations, although 
longer term results are expected to 
be constructive. This year’s earnings 
decline was ascribed to lower allow- 
able crude production, higher prices 
for purchased crude oil and lower 
prices for refined products, as well 
as reduced fuel oil sales due to un- 
seasonable weather. Continuous up- 
grading of operations and greater em- 
phasis on chemical output should con- 
tribute to the company’s growth. 


Borg-Warner lon 

A well situated business cycle is- 
sue, Stock currently sells around 113. 
(Paid $5 in 1954; same last year.) 
Stockholders have approved a 3-for-1 
split of the common which will be dis- 
tributed January 12. Directors have 
indicated the new quarterly dividend 
rate will be 42% cents a share. Prof- 
its for full 1954 will probably fall 
below the record results of last year, 
but results for the current quarter 
should exceed those of the same 1953 
period. For the six months ended 
November 1, appliance sales were 
double those of the corresponding 
period a year ago, with the greatest 
gain in sales of automatic washers. 
No upturn was reported for farm 
equipment this year, but improvement 
is anticipated in 1955. 


Carrier B 

Stock is a businessman's commit- 
ment; recent price 57. (Paid $2 this 
8 


year and has declared a 25c special 
payable January 5, 1955; paid $1.85 
in 1953.) The company plans to en- 
ter the home heating business by 
merging with Affiliated Gas Equip- 
ment. The merger has been approved 
by directors of both companies, but 
has yet to be ratified by stockholders. 
Under the plan, each 100 shares of 
Affiliated Gas common would receive 
$500 par value of Carrier 4%4 per 
cent preferred and 18 shares of Car- 
rier common. The combined or- 
ganization will manufacture a com- 
plete line of air conditioning and 
heating equipment, with emphasis on 
the increasingly important home field, 
which will be the most extensive in 
the industry. Last year, Affiliated 
had sales of over $63 million, while 
in the fiscal year ended October 31, 
1953, Carrier’s revenues totaled over 
$164 million. 


Chesapeake & Ohio B 

A businessman's investment which 
may be held for its 7.1% yield; now 
at 42. (Pays $3 annually.) Reduced 
operating expenses during October 
and November enabled the company 
to report an increase in net income 
for those months, compared with the 
similar year-earlier periods. For the 
first eleven months of 1954, earnings 
were $4.15 per common share, com- 
pared with $5.38 in 1953. A bottom- 
ing of the decline in bituminous traf- 
fic appears to have been reached and 
increased steel activity and higher 


shipments of manufactured goods 
point to some recovery. 
Commonwealth Edison A 


Present low cash yield of only 
3.8% reflects the planned distribu- 
tion of subsidiary stocks to share- 
holders; price, 47. (Pays $1.80 an- 
nually.) Original plan to distribute 
annual dividends in the form of 
‘Northern Illinois Natural Gas stock 
was based on the assumption that 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 
policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


such payments would continue to be 
fully taxable to individual stockhold- 
ers. But officials have been advised 
that under the 1954 Internal Revenue 
Code, it may make a single payment 
which will be tax-free if made before 
company reduces its total holdings 
below 80 per cent. A definite ruling 
will be sought from the Bureau and 
if favorable, nearly all of Common- 
wealth’s interest in the gas company 
will be distributed, probably during 
the first half of 1955. The approxi- 
mate basis would be a little less than 
one share of Northern Illinois for 


each three shares of Commonwealth 
held. 


Continental Baking C+ 
Shares are speculative, but at. 28 
provide a 6.4% yield on the recently 
increased dividend. (Pays 45c quar- 
terly.) Earnings for the first . nine 
months were down to $2.41 per com- 
mon share from $2.89 in the similar 
1953 period. However, income in ‘the 
third quarter was up, reversing re- 
sults of the first half. Current and 
future operations should be aided by 
a l-cent increasé in bread prices ef- 
fective November 8. Company plans 
to build two new bakeries at Indian- 
apolis and Tulsa within the next two 
years and will sell and lease back 
these facilities, and’ it purchased: the 
Royal Baking Co., Raleigh, N. €.- 


Corning Glass Works B-+- 

Shares at 153 appear fully priced 
in relation to current earnings and 
near term growth potential. (Paid .$3 
in 1954; $2 last year.) A 2%4-for-one 
split of the common stock will be 
voted on January 20. Business: per- 
mitting, the company intends to 
maintain the present quarterly divi- 
dend rate of 25 cents a share on -the 
increased number of shares. With de- 
mand for the company’s products, 
especially television tubes, continuing 
strong, earnings for 1954 are esti- 
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mated at $6.25 a share, against $4.66 
last year. Heavy expenditures for 
research and the strong growth 
trends in industries served by the 
company are favorable factors in the 
longer term outlook. 


Emerson Electric C+ 

Stock, now at 18, is highly cyclical 
and nuilitary sales dominate the near- 
term profits picture. (Pays $1.40 an- 
nually.) Net income dropped to $1.90 
per common share for the year ended 
September 30 vs. $2.90 (on a slightly 
smaller number of shares) in the 
prior period. The decline was wholly 
due to a 20 per cent reduction in de- 
fense sales since other business was 
off only moderately and profits were 
actually greater because of substantial 
non-recurring losses during 1953. 
Shipments of fans set a new record 
but sales of appliance motors were 
sluggish. The order backlog is pres- 
ently estimated at $23 million, about 
45 per cent of which is military, com- 
pared with $30 million and 40 per 
cent last year. 


Food Fair B 

Now at 47, shares are a business- 
man’s investment in one of the na- 
tion’s most rapidly growing food 
chains. (Pays 80¢ plus stock.) Com- 
pany’s aggressive expansion policies 
continue with the result that sales for 
the 28 weeks ended November 13 
amounted to about $208 million 
against $166 million a year earlier. 
Net improved to $1.27 per common 
share, compared with ‘89 cents last 
year. During the current fiscal year, 
the company has opened ten new 
supermarkets, bringing its total to 
203. Company plans at least 15 more 
units during the current fiscal year 
to end April 30, 1955, and the open- 


ing of a minimum of 35 units in the 


1956 fiscal year. 


General Tire & Rubber B 

A businessman’s investment, stock, 
now at 41, returns.4.9% on $2.00 
annual dividend. Company’s bid for 
64 per cent of Motor Products’ com- 
mon for about $23 a share was re- 
cently changed to an offer to ex- 
change General Tire 5%4 per cent 
preferred for the auto parts firm’s 
common. Terms of the exchange have 
not yet been announced. Approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of Motor Products 
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business comes from original automo- 
tive parts. General Tire’s earnings 
for the fiscal year ended November 
30, are estimated at $4.50 to $5 a 
share, compared to $4.91 on some- 
what smaller capitalization in 1952-3. 


Giddings & Lewis * 

Now at 26, stock is one of the bet- 
ter machine-tool equities. (Paid $2 in 
1953; $2.40 im 1954.) The quarterly 
dividend rate has been increased to 
50 cents from 40 cents and a 30-cent 
extra has been declared, both payable 
December 27 to holders of record 
December 17. Estimated 1954 income 
exceeds $5 per share, against $4.57 
for 1953. Year-end book value will 
exceed $28 per share, with working 
capital representing $19 per share. 
This was accomplished despite com- 
pletion of the Korean War subcon- 
tracting program which cut first half 
sales volume 24 per cent from the 
1953 period. 


*Over-the-counter issues not rated. 


National City Bank (N. Y.) . 

Shares of this bank, the second 
largest in the United States, yield 
4.2% at a price of 58. (Pays $2.40 
annually.) Because of reduced taxes 
and incré€ased investment and loan 
income, company was able to report 
a 6 per cent rise in operating net for 
the first nine months of 1954, despite 
a sizable drop in other operating in- 
come. Inclusion of security profits of 
$1.05 per share, compared with a 
slight loss in. 1953, resulted in indi- 
cated net earnings of $3.97 per share, 
vs. $2.22 last year. At September 30, 
book value was equal to $58.90 per 
share. 


*Bank issues not rated. 


Pacific Lighting A 

Stock, now at 37, is of investment 
grade and has good growth potential. 
(Paid $1.62% in 1953; $2 in 1954.) 
As of October 1, company’s active 
meters reached 1.9 million, 95,004 
having been added in the previous 12 
months. Although 1954 revenues will 
show a sharp increase, heavier ex- 
penses, higher depreciation charges, 
greater preferred dividends, 800,000 
additional common shares and smaller 
non-operating profits will hold net in- 
come to approximately the $2 per 
share reported for 1953. Neverthe- 
less the 1954 quarterly dividend rate 





of 50 cents should be maintained be- 


_cause of higher gas rates granted to 


a subsidiary, effective December 1, 
1954 and amounting to $6.3 million 
in annual revenues. 


Safeway Stores ee 

At 44, shares of this second largest 
food chain provide a 5.5 per cent 
yield and have further growth pros- 
pects. (Pays $2.40 annually.) Except 
1949, sales have established new 
peaks in every year since 1943 and 
preliminary figures suggest that an- 
other record will be set in 1954. For 
the 48 weeks ended December 4 sales 
increased 5.6 per cent to a whopping 
$1.5 billion, despite a decrease in the 
number of stores to 1,856 from 1,894 
at Nov. 28, 1953. Safeway’s construc- 
tion program calls for about 100 
new stores annually; elimination of 
smaller units may cause a net de- 
crease in the total number in opera- 
tion, but the trend is toward larger, 
more profitable stores. 


Southern California Edison b+ 

Stock, now at 45, represents a good 
quality growth utility. (Pays $2 an- 
nually.) Reflecting in part the rate 
increase which became effective Sep- 
tember 13, this year’s net income is 
estimated at about $2.90 a common 
share vs. $2.45 for 1953 and a fur- 
ther moderate rise is indicated for 
1955. Company will begin immediate 
construction of a $24 million 156,000 
kw unit for a new steam-electric gen- 
erating station near Long Beach. The 
power, using either oil or gas as fuel, 
will be delivered to a new transmis- 
sion station east of Bellflower. More 
than 78,000 new electric meters will 
have been installed this year, high- 
lighting the greatest customer growth 
since 1949 of any U. S. utility. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Se 

A businessman’s investment, yield- 
ing 4.6% at price of 119. (Paid $5.50 
in 1954, $5.00 in 1953.) Company may 
show record earnings of between $9 
and $9.25 a share against $7.35 last 
year. Sales also are expected to reach 
a new record this year, topping last 
year’s $78.2 million. Actual produc- 
tion of sulphur will be about the same 
as in 1953 but a higher dollar volume 
should result from a full year’s bene- 
fit of price increases that went into 
effect June 1, 1953. 
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Airlines’ Results Near Year-Ago Levels 


Industry leaders have been making a good earn- 





Pan American 


he earnings results of most of the 

airlines for this year will be 
neither very bad nor very good al- 
though a near approach to 1953 levels 
is indicated. Operating revenues will 
reach a new peak, but smaller profits 
from the sale of equipment are indi- 
cated for the last half. 

Two other factors enter into the 
picture—a very slow start in the first 
quarter, and a pilots’ strike which 
grounded American Airlines planes 
for 25 days through August 23. Net 
operating income of the 13 domestic 
airlines was off 81 per. cent in the 
March quarter, but by the end of the 
first half the decline had been cut to 
30 per cent. Then the airlines had 
one of their best summers, American 
excepted, and the decline at the end 
of nine months was reduced to 5.3 
per cent. Excluding American, whose 
results were distorted, the other 12 
airlines showed a net operating in- 
come gain of nearly 20 per cent. Two 
of the strongest influences here are 
high-flying Braniff, which was in the 
red during most of last year, and 
Trans World which has increased 
its net operating income by nearly 50 
per cent. 

American Airlines has been recov- 
ering nicely since the end of the strike 
and it is quite possible that its full 
1954 income, after year-end adjust- 
ments, will match or possibly exceed 
the record $1.86 per share earned in 
1953. This year’s results will not only 
reflect an improved operating ratio 
but will be boosted some by the sale 
of DC-4s. 
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ings come-back after a slow start 


in early months. 


New equipment is an increasingly important factor 


The gain in revenue passenger- 
miles is tempered by the fact that 
nearly all of it is in coach business, 
which carries a lower fare and a nar- 
rower profit margin. Since coach 
fares range from four to four and a 
half cents per mile, compared with 
about six cents for first-class, the 
difference is appreciable. More first- 
class business and wider margins 
are needed to combat rising prices of 
equipment and facilities, and higher 
wages. Officials of the Air Trans- 
port Association have been openly 
complaining that the present low 
regulated fares have handicapped ef- 
forts to accumulate necessary reserves 
which the industry will need in re- 
placing most of its piston-powered 
airliners with turbo-prop transports 
and in adding a substantial fleet of jet 
aircraft. 


Avenues of Development 


Funds will also be needed for ad- 
ditional ground and airways equip- 
ment. A specially designed plane for 
freight and express is still in the 
future, and while waiting for this the 
airlines -will have to convert more of 
their existing fleets to cargo types. 
The addition of helicopters to present 
fleets has still to get out of the dis- 
cussion or experimental stage. Na- 
tional Airlines has a helicopter feeder 


Statistical View 


c *Revenues — 


route in Florida and although com. 
petitor Eastern Air Lines has not ye 
taken up the service it is logical for 
the development to spread in thi 
country as it is doing in Europe. This 
of course would mean futher capital 
outlays. 

The near-term future, however, is 
rather encouraging. New and more 
efficient aircraft can be counted on to 
increase the industry’s operating ratio 
and improve its net operating results 
at least through the first half of 1955. 
Proposed changes in domestic mail 
rates—which will be lower for all air- 
lines except Braniff, Capital, Eastern, 
National and Northeast—will not 
make a great deal of difference inas- 
much as mail receipts accounted for 
only three to four per cent of the in- 
dustry’s revenues during the first 
nine months of 1954. The “pay-later” 
plan, already adopted by Pan Ameri- 
can, Trans World and American, is 
filling up seats which otherwise would 
probably be unoccupied and is lifting 
revenues of those three companies. 

Foreign operations of the airlines 
need some overhauling ‘since ther 
dependence on subsidies is much 
greater than that of the domestic 
trunklines. One industry suggestion 
is that sole operational rights over 
specific overseas routes should be as- 
signed a single carrier in order to 


of the Airlines 


7———Earned Per Share-————. 


(Millions) -— Annual— -—9Months— fDivi- Recent 

Company 1953 1954 1952 1953 1953 1954  dends Price Yieli 
American Airlines .. $155.7 $154.5 $1.72 $1.86 $1.54 $0.68 $0.60 21 2.6% 
Braniff Airways .... 29.2 34.1 1.02 0.01 Nil 1.56 9.50 6 Gi 
Capital Airlines .... a38.5 a40.4 1.80 2.10 a1.77 al.51 (s) 19 ve 
Colonial Airlines ... 7.0 7.1 D036 0.24 N.R. N.R. one 14 . 
Continental Air L... 8.2 8.9 148 282 2.76 093 0.50 10 5.0 
Delta Air Lines..... b32.3 b50.3 b3.30 b6.93 .. tee te 27 as 
Eastern Air Lines.. 110.6 127.9 343 320 1.13. 6272. 186. :37. 222 
National Air Lines. b32.9 b38.8 2.05 b3.99 ... b4.42 0.60 21 3.0 
Northeast Airlines.. a7.3 a8.0 0.21 0.54 a0.35 a0.19 None 5 es 
Northwest Airlines. 47.2 47.4 1.64 1.84 1.86 1.57 None 15 a5 
Pan Amer. World... 250.2 e217.9 109 1.77 N.R. N.R. 080 17 47 
Trans World Airlines 142.1 156.2 2.30 1.52 1.86 2.71 None 26 A 
United Airlines .... 131.1 148.2 4.03 3.28 2.96 3.13 1.50 34 44 
Western Airlines ... 17.4 18.0 172. 2166 -147..446 0.60 16 328 





*Nine months unless otherwise indicated. Paid 
b—Years ended June 30. c—1952 calendar year. 
December 21. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 
& Southern system beginning May 1, 1953. 


in 1954 or current annual rate. a—Ten months 
e—1953 calendar year. s—To pay 5% stock 
Note: Delta Air Lines results include Chicago 
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eliminate wasteful competition. The 
domestic carriers, however, are unco- 
operative. The usual custom is for 
them to book passengers from inland 
points on a foreign flag line rather 
than on Pan American or Trans 
World. As matters now stand, the 
international airlines consume a sub- 
sidy of around $44 million against 


only $4.2 million a year for the do- 
mestic trunklines. And foreign com- 
petition is now much more intense 
than either before or immediately 
after World War II. 

Widely fluctuating earnings results 
are a characteristic of the airlines in- 
dustry, a fact that places the shares 
of most of the companies in a specula- 


Free-Spending Boosts 


Luxury Lines 


Sales of jewelry, furs, perfumes and similar non- 


essentials now account for an increasing share of the 


retail dollar. 


his Christmas a whole new world 

has opened for the individual 
who was thought to have “every- 
thing.” Retail counters glisten with 
such fantasies as multi-color sequined 
beer openers, dusters and hammers. 
There is a sneeze stopper for finicky 
champagne drinkers, a tiny gold 


.brush which whisks the bubbles away. 


For the over-weight head of the house 
manufacturers have devised a shoe 
horn the length of a golf club so that 
he no longer need bend over. 
Fashion decrees loads of fancy jew- 
elry, clothing materials glittering with 
metallic thread, dresses and sweaters 
bedecked with rhinestones and simu- 
lated pearls. In the men’s world the 
plumage is no less ornate. In fact the 
movement is so widespread that last 


Here are some of the beneficiaries 


week one of the larger men’s store 
chains decided it was time to call a 
halt. With tongue in cheek the chain 
advertised that Christmas calls for 
variety, originality. Thus a pair of 
$7.50 black-and-gold filigree cuff links 
was suggested for the man who al- 
ready has $2,800 ruby links. Further 
stated the ad: “He has a cloth-of- 
gold robe? Then one in a handsome 
wool plaid at $25 should prove a wel- 
come change... .” 

Such once unheard of luxuries (re- 
gardless of price, unnecessary) result 
from the consumer’s new free- 
spending policy—plus the feeling of 
prosperity which has enveloped the 
nation. Earlier this year cash was 
held dearest of all. On the one hand 
economic prospects did not seem 


Luxury Buying Beneficiaries 


tive category. Best situated is East- 
ern, which has had profitable operat- 
ing results since 1939, its first full 
business year, followed by Pan Amer- 
ican, United, and American, about 
in that order. Risks entailed in hold- 
ing the other members of the group 
appear too great for the average in- 
vestor. 


General Motors Photo 


overly-good ; on the other, consumers 
were busily paying off bills contracted 
previously. But by mid-fall when 
steady employment appeared likely 
and business boomed, spending in- 
creased. For with the assurance of 
employment the consumer could be 
persuaded by price cuts, hard selling 
and the excise tax reduction from 20 
to ten per cent to spend more ready 
cash. 

As forecasters predicted still better 
things for 1955, more was purchased. 

Please turn to page 24 


-——Sales—, -————Earned Per Share--——-— 


Year (Millions) c-—Annual——,_ —Nine Months-, —Dividends— Recent 

Company Ended 1952 1953 1952 1953 1953 1954 1953 1954 Price Yield 
Abercrombie & Fitch...............00¢. Jan. 31 N.R. N.R. a$1.33 a$1.48 N.R. N.R. $1.00 $1.00 22 4.6% 
Black, Starr & Gorham................. Jan. 31 a$3.5 a$3.4 a0.62 a0.49 N.R. N.R. 0.30 0.20 5% 4.0 
Coro, Bata ss ag sacar ieee. Dec. 31 20.3 21.8 186 1.72 N.R. N.R. 0.85 1.00 11 9.1 
Coty, Sebi fess heed tow cde ein odes June 30 al9.4 a20.3 0.52 0.39 ..- ¢$0.20 0.15 0.15 5 3.0 
Dem Sr aha pa FS cd atv odes caaeles Dec. 31 3.8 3.9 0.62 0.77 $0.38 0.39 0.50 0.57 12 4.7 
Gorhiqae GN indents vaysascevledes Jan. 31 N.R. N.R. a3.10 a3.21 N.R. N.R. 2.00 2.00 28 7.1 
Helena Rubinstein ..................... June 30 a20.5 a20.5 5.19 5.66 .-. €4.64 1.00 1.00 22 4.5 
Hollander (A.) & Son........ ......... Dec. 31 62 4.4 D1.96 D1.59 D0.37 D1.27 None None 7 e 
International Silver .................... Dec. 31 58.7 70.9 7.04 645 3.53 4.06 400 400 64 63 
Licesel SRS iid cus ooo dae ban inch acOen Feb. 28 a28.1 a32.9 a2.17 a2.60 61.43 b1.00 1.25 1.25 21 5.9 
Nome Bees ods ccdincduvesSsderediets. Jan. 31 all.0 al5.2 a0.02 a0.33 N.R. N.R. None None 4 a3 
Spalding (A. G.) & Bros................ Oct. 31 20.0 26.7 0.26 =1.30 1.28 1.21 s1.00 1.00 15 6.7 
Stelerwieh Si) GUNN 5 os back e ened sack een Dec. 31 44 4.1 0.98 D0.32 N.R. N.R. None None 19 ew 
Tidy Bs aks Ch os wa Cae Dec. 31 N.R. N.R. 0.11 0.19 N.R. N.R. None None 33 ef 
Warnet-BGGORE 8254. b an Shad. de cleeS bes Dec. 31 45.2 48.3 1.96 2.52 1.65 2.00 1.35 1.60 32 5.0 


a—Of the following year. b—Six months. c—Fiscal year. s—Plus stock. N.R.—-Not reported. D—Deficit. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 

investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 

tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 

this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
. « « LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Market Thinness 


ALTHouGH PUBLIC par- 
ticipation in the current stock market 
is broader than it has been for some 
time, leading brokers report that or- 
ders to buy at a price just under cur- 
rent quotations are somewhat smaller 
than usual. This seeming anomaly is 
not surprising in view of the rather 
general belief that a reaction, though 
perhaps technical in nature, may well 
be due after a long period of advance. 
Nevertheless it suggests the advisa- 
bility of setting a price on either buy 
or sell orders inasmuch as quotations 
can fluctuate more sharply than usual 
on orders that are small as well as on 
those that are substantial in size. Pe- 
riods of market thinness are not con- 
ducive to the transaction of orders 
“at the market.” 


Cross Currents 


Tax Loss selling is prob- 
ably less important as a market factor 
than it has been in past years for the 
reason that relatively few issues have 
recorded losses on the year. Never- 
theless there are indications of fairly 
widespread shifting of holdings. 
Some of it reportedly has been from 
sharply advancing stocks to others 
within the same industry that have 
not advanced proportionately, and a 
considerable volume has represented 
shifting from industries prosperous 
in 1954 to industries that lagged this 
year. but appear to face better earn- 
ing prospects in 1955. Institutional 
buying and selling has been fairly ac- 
tive as indicated in portfolio studies 
previously published in FINANCIAL 
Worn. 

The net effect of these changes has 
been to present a market appearance 
of considerable choppiness. And, as 
investors have come to know over 
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their experience in other year-end 
markets, the season is one in which 
surface factors play a somewhat ex- 
aggerated role for a time. Notwith- 
standing that fact the basic consider- 
ations continue to dictate the long- 
range trend. Their loss of the star 
role in the daily trading drama is 
only temporary. 


Log Jam Broken 


Nor mpropaBLe among 
the accomplishments that will mark 
1955 as a year of constructive im- 
portance is one having to do with in- 
ternational financing. Since the war, 
the flow of private funds into the 
foreign field had been caught in a log 
jam. Now it appears that the key log 
is about to be removed, and a man to 
whom considerable credit is due in 
clearing this obstacle is a former 
Wall Street banker, Eugene R. 
Black, president of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 


velopment. 
As president of the International 
Bank, Mr. Black has worked in 


cooperation with the efficiently func- 
tioning Export-Import Bank. These 
two institutions have helped to fi- 
nance the cost of importing capital 
goods and industrial supplies needed 
by foreign countries in their post-war 
reconstruction programs. To fill an 
area of service that neither institution 
could supply, a third bank has been 
projected and will come into exis- 
tence when a minimum of 30 United 
Nations members subscribe to its 
capital stock. It is the proposed In- 
ternational Finance Corporation. Its 
purpose would be to stimulate private 
investment in under-developed coun- 
tries by making loans without guar- 


_antee of member governments. 


The International Finance Corpor- 
ation, under the plan, would not pro- 





vide equity financing. In its lieu it 
would be empowered to hold securi- 
ties bearing interest payable only if 
earned as well as debentures con- 
vertible into stock when purchased 
from the corporation by private in- 
vestors. In that way it would operate 
in the area of venture capital without 
holding equity rights of control. Thus 
it would remove a key log in the 
jam without raising the bogey of 
supra-national control while, at the 
same time, paving the way for private 
capital to flow into the country once 
the merit of a project to develop a 
nation’s natural resources had _ been 
proved. For its accomplishment the 
banking mind of Eugene R. Black is 
entitled to considerable credit. 


Atoms for Peace 


Last sumMER Floyd B. 
Odlum threw new light on why he is 
optimistic over the future of South 
America. Uranium, in his opinion, 
exists in large quantities there and 
the countries possessing uranium will 
be Civilization’s leaders tomorrow. 
More recently John Jay Hopkins 
called upon American industry and 
Government to launch a 100-year 
program for financing and construct- 
ing atomic power facilities in nations 
lacking coal, oil and water for power. 
Even more recently, two complete 
exhibits explaining the principles of 
atomic energy and its application to 
peaceful use including the generation 
of power were presented publicly at 
New York’s Hunter College under 
sponsorship of the Atomic Industrial 
Forum, Inc. These now will be sent 
by the Government’s U. S. Informa- 
tion Service to the Far East. 

These examples will demonstrate 
more effectively than propaganda the 
fervent desire of this nation to har- 
ness the atom for peace. 
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Minnesota Utilities 


Serve a Stable Area 


Economy of the Gopher State is based on diversified 


agricultural production, and industry is growing in 


some areas. Three utility equities vary in quality 


innesota, the “land of 10,000 
lakes,” ranks eleventh in land 
area among the 48 states and 18th in 
terms of population. An important 
agricultural state, Minnesota has been 
the nation’s leading butter producer 
and is among the top three states in 
production of flax, oats, rye, hay, 
eggs, turkeys, corn, barley, and milk. 
Industrial activity is carried on by 
electrical and non-electrical machin- 
ery, printing and publishing, meat 
packing, and paper concerns. 
Minneapolis is the state’s largest 
city—it has a population of 538,000— 
and is the third-ranking (after Buf- 
falo and Kansas City, Mo.) flour 
milling center. St. Paul, the state 
capital, is noted for its diversified in- 
dustry and rail, water, and air facili- 
ties. And Duluth—which vies with 
the Port of Philadelphia for the sec- 
ond largest tonnage in the U.S.—is 
an important iron ore shipping center. 


Serves Other States Too 


None of the three leading ‘“‘Minne- 
sota” utilities actually confines its 
operations to the Gopher State alone. 
Northern States Power, for example, 
serves a population of around 1.9 mil- 
lion in sections of Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota. However, about  three- 
fourths of the system’s operating rev- 
enues come from Minnesota as com- 
pared with 14 per cent from 
Wisconsin and 10 per cent from the 
Dakotas. Northern States, one of the 
country’s largest utility systems, de- 
tives 89 per cent of total revenues 
from electric sales, 10 per cent from 
gas, and one per cent from miscel- 
laneous services. 

The Minneapolis-St. Paul area and 
the large agricultural sections which 
are tributary to the “Twin Cities” 
have enjoyed considerable economic 
growth and thus it is not surprising 
that Northern States’ growth pattern 
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has followed the general average of 
the electric industry, viz. a doubling 
of load every decade. As a matter of 
fact, gross revenues of the system 
have more than doubled over an eight 
year span—rising from $53 million in 
1945 to $109.5 million in 1953. And, 
predicts the company, “if business in 
general continues to prosper, we an- 
ticipate our electric loads and com- 
pany revenues will double in the next 
10 years.” 


Natural Gas Helps 


Although Northern States is in an 
area where fuel costs are generally 
considered to be high, the availability 
of natural gas has helped consider- 
ably in recent years. (Natural gas is 
used as a boiler fuel and is also dis- 
tributed in St. Paul and its environs. ) 
The proportion of the system’s elec- 
tric generating capacity in hydro- 
plants has been reduced to 18 per 
cent, so that even the most unfavor- 
able water conditions should have lit- 
tle effect on future earnings. And 
relations with regulatory bodies are 
excellent. In Minnesota and South 
Dakota, state commissions do not now 
have regulatory powers over electric 
rates, unlike Wisconsin and North 
Dakota, where regulatory bodies have 
such jurisdiction. 

Minnesota Power & Light, which 
derives over 99 per cent of its reve- 
nues from the sale of electricity, ren- 
ders electric service in Duluth and 
through a subsidiary (Superior 
Water, Light & Power) serves the 


city and surrounding area of Superior, 
Wis. The area served includes 
the three great iron ore ranges of 
Minnesota where most of the coun- 
try’s major steel companies own or 
have interests in mining properties. 
Since sales to mines in these ranges 
constitute the company’s largest sin- 
gle source of revenues (31 per cent 
in 1953), there is a pronounced cycli- 
cal factor in the operating picture. 
However, the Lake Superior region 
is expected to supply much of the iron 
ore produced in the United States for 
many years to come and the impor- 
tant taconite developments taking 
place in the area assure heavy power 
sales to mining customers in the fore- 
seeable future. Moreover, diversified 
industry has come into the territory 
in the postwar period and a good part 
of the Gopher State’s resort area lies 
within the area served by Minnesota 
Power & Light. 

Post-World War II expansion of 
the system’s facilities required the ex- 
penditure of $47 million by the end 
of 1953, boosting over-all generating 
capacity from 169,000 to 348,000 
kilowatts. Construction expenditures 
have tapered off, however, and future 
financing requirements should not be 
large. The decline in net earnings in- 
dicated for this year—attributable to 
higher depreciation charges and 
smaller credits for interest charged to 
construction—should not endanger 
the 30-cent quarterly dividend rate. 


Otter Tail's Territory 


Otter Tail Power Company, small- 
est of the trio, operates in western 
Minnesota, the eastern half of North 
Dakota, and northeastern South Da- 
kota. About 98 per cent of total reve- 
nues comes from the sale of electricity 
(83 per cent generated by the com- 
pany, the remainder purchased) and 
two per cent from water, steam heat, 
and gas services. The area served is 
as large as the entire State of New 
York, but there the similarity ends; 


Leading Minnesota Utilities 


-~Revenues—, Earned Annual Price 
(Millions) 7—-Per Share—— Divi- Recent Earns. 
Company 1952 1953 1952 * 1953 *1954 dend Price Ratio Yield 
Minnesota Power & 
MEE «ahaa ern Sos wack $19.9 $22.7 $1.65 $2.06 $1.74 $1.20 24 138 50% 
Northern States Power 99.9 109.5 1.02 1.10 c1.12 0.80 16 143 5.0 
Otter Tail Power...... 13.5 13.9 27 223° 2.33 1.50 627 128 5.46 





*12 months ended October 31. 


b—Bid price. c—12 months ended September 30. 


the largest town served by Otter Tail 
has a population of only 13,000. 
The economy of the area is pre- 
dominantly agricultural—only about 
five per cent of system revenues come 


from industrial customers. But oil 
developments in the nearby Williston 
Basin area may stimulate economic 
growth and the company hopes to en- 
ter the gas distribution business when 
natural gas becomes available. Mean- 


while, no major additional generating 
facilities will be needed for some time 
and, while wholesale sales of electric- 
ity to cooperatives in the territory are 
diminishing, the slack is being taken 
up by more remunerative retail elec- 
tric business. 

Of the three issues discussed, 
Northern States Power is entitled to 
the highest quality rating and is suit- 
able for general investment purposes. 


Minnesota Power & Light is a medi- 
um grade issue, and Otter Tail Power 
has speculative characteristics. Pros- 
pects for all three companies appear 
satisfactory and the potential devel- 
opment of natural resources in the 
general area which they serve—lignite 
in North Dakota, taconite in northern 
Minnesota, and oil and gas in the 
Williston Basin—adds a “plus” factor 
to the longer term outlook. 
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Depreciation, the Accountant’s Delight 


1 bore fairly recent years, it was not 
unusual for reported earnings 
figures to be seriously misleading as a 
result of inadequate charges for de- 
preciation. A few companies actually 
made no deduction whatever for this 
purpose ; many others charged off too 
little and some wrote off part of each 
year’s charge against surplus instead 
of deducting it from income. Depre- 
ciation promises to remain a trouble- 
some item, but the nature of the 
problem it presents has changed 
several times since World War II 
ended. 

In 1946 and particularly in 1947, 
steeply advancing commodity prices 
and construction costs seriously dis- 
torted business earnings. At that time, 
practically all companies charged off 
depreciation on a straight line basis 
(that is, in equal annual amounts 
. over the expected service lives of 
fixed assets) against original costs. 
Since the bulk of the average firm’s 
‘ plant had been acquired at the much 
lower prewar costs, these charges 
were not sufficient to provide funds 
for replacement at current price 
levels. 

This problem was taken very seri- 
ously by corporate managements (as 
it should have been), and although 
the Treasury would not permit any 
change in the method of computing 
depreciation in income tax returns a 
number of companies increased the 
charges shown in reports to stock- 
holders. U. S. Steel, for instance, 
made an additional allowance of $26.3 
million in its 1947 income account in 
order to place its depreciation on a 
replacement cost basis. 
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Many enterprises were engaged in 
large expansion and modernization 
programs at the time and their man- 
agements were concerned lest a par- 
tial correction of the war and postwar 
price advance (as in 1921) leave them 
“stuck” with high-cost facilities. 
Thus, some companies made extra 
charges to write off excessive con- 
struction costs on new facilities; du 
Pont, for example, deducted an addi- 
tional $20.9 million from 1947 earn- 
ings for this purpose. 

The accounting profession disap- 
proved expedients of both these gen- 
eral types, and they were largely 
abandoned in 1948. Instead, many 
companies started to write off a larger 
proportion of the cost of new facilities 
during the early years of their use; 
thus, U. S. Steel made additional 
allowances for “accelerated deprecia- 
tion” of practically $175 million dur- 
ing the five years 1948-52. 


Sanctioned by Congress 


This device received the blessing 
of the accountants, and was later 
sanctioned by Congress (in the Rev- 
enue Act of 1954) for use in tax 
returns. It is a much more realistic 
system than is straight-line deprecia- 
tion, since new equipment will pro- 
vide larger earnings and require 
lower maintenance charges than will 
older facilities; because of the obso- 
lescence factor it is generally agreed 
that business assets lose about two- 
thirds of their value during the first 
half of their theoretical service lives, 
and depreciation charges should ob- 
viously match this loss in value. 

Now that accelerated depreciation 


has been permitted for tax purposes, 
there is little likelihood that its use 
can seriously distort a company’s 
earnings over a period of years. But 
from 1947 through 1953 the use of 
additional charges by one company— 
whether to effect faster write-offs, to 
offset excessive construction costs, or 
to place depreciation on a replace- 
ment cost basis—made its reported 
earnings non-comparable with those 
of competitors which continued to 
charge depreciation against original 
costs on a straight-line basis, and 
comparative study of income accounts 
for those years requires adjustments 
to be made in such cases. 

The latest difficulty to be presented 
by the depreciation account arises 
from the fast (five-year) amortization 
allowed for tax purposes on defense 
facilities constructed since the start 
of the Korean War. These heavy 
charges reduce taxes and to that 
extent increase earnings during the 
five-year period, but this apparent 
gain is made at the expense of higher 
taxes later on, when amortization has 
been completed. But if reports to 
stockholders include amortization in 
the amount reported to the Treasury 
Department, the effect is just the 
reverse, since the tax savings offset 
only part of the heavy amortization 
charges during the early years while 
later on the increas€ in taxes is 
smaller than the drop (to zero) in 
amortization of defense facilities. 

Through 1953, the majority of 
industrial enterprises were in the 
second category. For those subject 
to EPT, the policy of deducting fast 


Please turn to page 23 
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Stock prices have temporarily outrun the pace of business 


improvement and need a resting period to permit the latter 


to catch up. Thereafter, further gains can be anticipated 


Current business news gets better and better 
as the weeks go by. In November, the Federal 
Reserve index of industrial production equaled the 
year-earlier level for the first time during 1954, and 
there is little doubt that this relative performance 
will be bettered when the figure for the current 
month becomes available. Even more important is 
the excellent current performance of retail sales, for 
consumer buying trends can easily mean the dif- 
ference between continued recovery and renewed 
slump. 


It now appears likely that the economy will 
experience an active first quarter next year, with a 
good prospect of at least satisfactory business dur- 
ing the second quarter. But beyond that point, 
forecasts degenerate into guesses. It is quite pos- 
sible, even probable, that recovery will continue 
thereafter on the basis of sheer momentum, as 
business revivals usually do. But there are two 
reasons for some skepticism on this point. 


One is the fact that automobile producers ex- 
pect to turn out about two million cars during the 
first quarter alone. This is a third of the total 
which even the more optimistic auto executives 
hope to sell during 1955; thus, part of the activity 
of the early months will be borrowed from the sec- 
ond half. In view of the importance of this industry 
as an employer and as a purchaser of raw materials 
and cemponent parts, any pronounced slowdown in 
its operations could easily put a crimp in the boom 
despite the anticipated huge volume of building 
activity and favorable conditions in other major 


fields. 


The extremely keen competition prevailing 
among car manufacturers is a potent factor tending 
toward overproduction. A similar influence op- 
erating not only in this field but in many others 
as well is the prospect of major strikes to back up 
substantial wage demands by labor. Most indus- 
tries will find it expedient to build up their stocks, 
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or their distributors’ stocks (or both) in anticipa- 
tion of work stoppages on their own production 
lines or those of their suppliers. This will help 
business early in the year, but if strikes do not 
occur on the scale expected it will curtail produc- 
tion levels later on. 


Even assuming a satisfactory volume of busi- 
ness throughout the year in most lines, this may 
turn into “profitless prosperity” for many if labor 
attains any material part of its wage objectives, 
since competition will prevent employers from pass- 
ing on higher costs to the extent which has been 
possible during earlier postwar years. Thus, the 
degree of earnings gain which will be witnessed in 
1955 may turn out to be disappointing. 


Dividends can still show considerable im- 
provement due to their present conservative rela- 
tionship to profits, the huge cash flow from fast 
amortization of defense facilities and the probable 
reduction in capital outlays. But these influences 
will be offset to some extent by the fact that cor- 
porate tax payers are to be placed gradually on 
a current basis, a process which will force them to 
pay out 110 per cent of their tax liabilities in each 
of the next five years. 


For the present, it appears probable that stock 
prices have outrun the pace of improvement in 
business activity, earnings and dividends, and need 
a resting period to permit the latter to catch up. 
During the latter part of 1951, and all of 1952, 
this was accomplished by rotation of group move- 
ments, some declining while others advanced. But 
at present market levels, considering the recent in- 
crease in speculative activity and the fact that a 
brisk rise has been in effect for fifteen months 
without notable correction, a full-scale secondary 
reaction appears more likely. Such a prospect calls 
for conservative investment policies by the average 
investor. 


Written December 16, 1954; Allan F. Hussey 
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Dividends Continue Rise 


Corporate dividends continued to rise in Novem- 
ber, at a slightly faster rate than in previous 
months. Last month’s payments of $256.5 million 
(10 per cent over the year-earlier figure) lifted the 
eleven months’ total to nearly $7.3 billion, a gain 
of 7.1 per cent. Part of the year-to-year increase 
was accounted for by numerous companies shift- 
ing their payment dates from December 1953 to 
January 1954, but this of course had no effect on 
November figures. 

A significant part of the November gain reflected 
increased payment by a single group—the finance 
companies. Food, beverages and tobacco also paid 
out more, as did the chemical companies, oil re- 
finers, paper and printing, and machinery except 
electrical. Most of the declines were of a minor 
nature except for the electrical machinery com- 
panies, which paid out only $5.0 million in Novem- 
ber vs. $8.9 million in the same 1953 month. 


Oil Industry Prospects 


The position of the oil industry has undergone 
marked improvement since mid-year when inven- 
tories of major petroleum products were out of 
balance and gasoline price cuts were making head- 
lines at the peak of the consuming period. Recent 
months have witnessed a return to normal growth 
in demand for oil products and a colder winter 
than last year would help absorb larger quantities 
of heating oil. Whereas many oil companies will 
report lower earnings in 1954 as compared with 
a year ago, a better 1955 showing is expected. A 
possible threat to the industry, however, exists in 
the potential oversupply of oil throughout the world 
and, with tanker rates low, foreign production can 
be brought here to sell as cheaply as domestic 
production. The international oil companies have 
shown restraint in their policy regarding crude 
imports, a case in point being Gulf Oil which has 
announced it will cut imports in the first two 
months of 1955 while at the same time boosting 
domestic crude purchases. 


New Aluminum Records 


The current year as well as 1953 saw several 
new records set by the aluminum industry. Esti- 


mated total primary output of the metal this year. 


is 2.9 billion pounds (1.45 million tons) or 16 per 
cent over the 1953 mark. Shipments of aluminum 
foil climbed faster than any other end product and 
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will probably show a gain of some 30 per cent 
ever 1953 shipments. Shipments of semi-fabricated 
aluminum products, which declined through the lat- 
ter part of 1953 and early 1954, began to recover 
during the second quarter and have recently been 
at higher levels than i: “the year-earlier months. 

More aluminum is now being used in the build- 
ing field than ever before. Use in trucks and buses 
also has continued on a high level with substantial 
increases shown for application in automobiles, 
particularly in automatic transmissions, engine 
parts and fittings, and window trim. Street and 
trafic light standards find aluminum giving a 
longer service life with relatively little maintenance 
cost. The economic advantages of aluminum as an 
electric conductor have also brought expanded use 
in this field. With further development of these 
and other applications, the industry expects that 
1955 will become another record year. 


Materials Handling Outlook 


Manufacturers of fork lift trucks, hoists, con- 
veyors and other types of materials handling equip- 
ment expect a 10 per cent sales rise next year to - 
$1.25 billion, reversing this year’s moderate de- 
cline. Industrial lift trucks are being used in 
steadily widening applications and demand is bol- 
stered by the fact that Government purchases are 
being stepped up and trucks purchased during the 
war are wearing out. The largest single market for 
fork lift trucks is in the metal producing and fabri- 
cating field, but ports, airline terminals and fac- 
tories of all types are using them in increasing 
numbers. The two leading producers, Yale & Towne 
and Clark Equipment, produce a complete line of 
industrial trucks while Towmotor, Lamson Cor- 
poration, Hyster, Buda, gnd Gerlinger make only 
gasoline-powered modéls. Baker-Raulang (recently 
acquired by Otis Elevator) and the Automatic divi- 
sion of Yale & Towne produce only electric types. 


Mutual Fund Charges 


Iowa has followed the example of Wisconsin in 
setting a 714 per cent ceiling on mutual fund “load- 
ing” charges. Such charges represent a premium 
above net asset value which the investor must pay 
to acquire shares of open-end investment companies. 
Mutual funds have loading charges running up to 
nine per cent and the Iowa decision means that 
some funds wishing to do business in that State 
will have to lower their charges. Other states have 
ceilings of 10 per cent on mutual fund commissions 
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and it remains to be seen whether they will follow 
the lead of Lowa in placing a tighter ceiling on 
mutual loading expenses. 


Subscription Television 

Home subscription television, which enables the 
viewer to see special programs at home upon pay- 
ment of a fee, is again in the news. Zenith Radio 
has signed the first contract for use of its Phone- 
vision system with an Australian company which 
will seek to promote “pay as you see” programs in 
Australia and New Zealand, countries which will 
soon have regular television. Zenith has again peti- 
tioned the Federal Communications Commission to 
approve commercial op ration of its subscription 
TV plan in this country. Paramount Pictures, 
through a majority-owned affiliate, has developed 
a coin-box system which has already undergone 
extensive field testing. Meanwhile, important sup- 
port for the subscription method of home enter- 
tainment has come from Ralph Bellamy, President 
of Actors Equity Association, who believes it offers 
new opportunities for actors as well as for the tele- 
vision industry and the public. 


Coal Output Improves 

The bituminous coal industry is having the poor- 
est year since 1935, one of the few depression years 
when output sank to less than 400,000 tons. It was 
interesting, therefore, to find production edging up 
over year-earlier figures during the week ended 
December 4. Previously, statistical comparisons 
had been narrowing although they were still in 
favor of 1953. Last July, bituminous stocks on 
hand reached their lowest point since September 
1950. The situation at the mines has improved a 
little since, as far as output is concerned, although 
the gain has been slow because of declining rail- 





road use which has largely offset recent increases 
by steel producers and utilities. Production for 
1954 through December 4 was approximately 356.9 
million tons, down 15.6 per cent from one year 
earlier, but at the end of the first seven months 
the decline was as much as 18.5 per cent. Some 
further improvement may be expected during the 
remaining weeks of this year and probably into 


1955. 


Corporate Briefs 

Anderson-Prichard Oil, U. S. Smelting, and 
Husky Oil have opened a new deep oil area in 
southeastern Yoakum County, West Texas. 

Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton has received a $3 mil- 
lion contract for 50 diesel-electric locomotives from 
the Argentine State R-ilways. 

Bell Aircraft has purchased Hydraulic Research 
& Manufacturing, a manufacturer of hydraulic 
valves used principally for aircraft, with over $1 
million annual sales. 

Electric Auto-Lite - will establish a factory at 
Buenos Aires to manufacture automobile light bulbs. 

Emerson Radio & Phonograph has halted produc- 
tion of color television receivers until next March 
or April, when it expected 21-inch tubes will be 
available. 


Latest Market Statistics 


Dec. 15 Year 
*Price-Earnings Ratios 1954 Ago 
50 Industrials ...... 12.70 9.34 
ae 10.19 5.22 
DP Tis eains. 15.53 13.86 
*Average Yields 
50 Industrials ...... 4.42% 5.86% 
See 5.24 6.83 
ree 4.68 5.25 
SO Desens .......... 4.49 5.81 





*Standard & Pocr’s Corporation; see also page 32. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given —together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


_ These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 
U. S. Gov't 2%s, 1972-67 99 2.57% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975... 97 2.95 104 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 414s, 1964 109 3.33 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961 9 2.68 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

1985 101 3.08 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977 3.00 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999... 2.91 103 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 97 2.95 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 95 3.00 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%4s, 1969.... 106 3.94 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970.. 103 3.01 104 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974 3.29 104.4 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 137 5.11% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 54% Istcum. 111 4.73 110 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% ; 
(par $50) non-cum. ............ 60 4.17 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum 105 4.29 106 

Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 30 467 (1960) 
Reading 4% 1st (par $50) non-cum. 40 5.00 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum 5.26 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


-- Dividends—, Recent 
1953 1954 Price Yield 
Dow Chemical . $1.00 43 
El Paso Natural Gas F 200 37 
General Foods . De ie 3 
Standard Oil of California é *300.. 72 
Union Carbide & Carbon J 2.50 85 
United Air Lines 50- 150 34 
Westinghouse Electric , 2.50 75 


*Also paid stock. tBased on current quarterly rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should-constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


-- Dividends—, Recent 
1953 1954 Price Yield 

Amer. Tel. & Tel 4 $9.00 174 5.1% 
Borden Company ; *280 64 44 
Columbia Gas System 4 0.90 15 
Consolidated Edison . 240 46 
ho ee ee ; 3.00 52 
Louisville & Nashville i . 83 
MacAndrews & Forbes . : 49 
May Department Stores ; / 37 
Melville Shoe j ; 31 
Pacific Gas & Electric ; A 
Pacific Lighting . . 37 
Philip Morris Ltd. .00 
Safeway Stores 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Southern California Edison... 
Standard Brands 
Sterling Drug 
Texas Company 
Union Pacific Railroad 
Walgreen Company > . 
West Penn Electric ; 2.30 


*Also paid stock. Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


-- Dividends —, Recent 
1953 1954 Price Yield 

Allied Stores / $3.00 53 
Bethlehem Steel / 5.75 96 
Brooklyn Union Gas ‘ 1.60 31 
Cluett, Peabody . : 2.50 37 
Container Corporation é 2.50 65 
Flintkote Company J 3.00 41 
General Motors . 5.00 91 
Glidden Company ‘ 200 41 
Kennecott Copper J 6.00 95 
Mid-Continent Petroleum J 400 91 
Olin Mathieson Chemical J *200 57 
Simmons Company : 2.50 38 
Sinclair Oil : 2.60 50 
Sperry Corporation ‘ 1.75 43 

300 68 


*Also paid stock. ¢Based on current quarterly rate. tBased 
on $2.50 actual annual basis. 
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Rise foreseen for sale of appliances along with a new 


home under relaxed FHA rules—Glass container industry 


sees new market ahead that will offset recent losses 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Following 
changes which relax Federal Hous- 
ing Authority rules, there probably 
will be considerably more package 
selling in the fixture and appliance 
industries. General Electric dealers, 
for instance, have been working out 
combination offers of washers, freez- 
ers and ranges under a single FHA 
loan. Because of the great volume of 
new building, component manufac- 
turers have greater opportunity to 
offer contractors specially made-up 
packages. Sales of different compa- 
nies are likely in these industries to 
show some rather curious correla- 
tions. 

Sometimes manufacturers can’t 
keep up with tie-in merchandizing by 
the retailers. That’s been the case in 
the sale of wood-cutting tools. Lum- 
ber yards have gone into the market, 
competing effectively with the hard- 
ware stores, but the suppliers have 
not yet joined forces. Very likely, it’s 
a matter of trying not to offend pres- 
ent franchised hardware merchants. 
who are scarcely equipped to provide 
lumber to the thousands of amateur 
carpenters. 


At a recent meeting of people in- 
terested in rubber, a spokesman for 
B. F. Goodrich forecast what his in- 
dustry would do in 1955. A brave 
man, he covered not only sales of 
tires, but the whole works—including 
the Reserve Board Index and the 
gross national product. Here, he used 
figures which economists quite gen- 
erally consider safe. They happen to 
be bullish. 

The Board index will go up four 
per cent and gross national product 
two per cent. On this basis, it is cal- 
culated that 1955 passenger car out- 
put will go up one per cent, which 
figure, incidentally, is well below 
those being hazarded by a lot of auto 
people. Passenger tire replacement 
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‘ sales will show an increase of 2.8 per 


cent. 

Such an increase will require a 15 
per cent rise in the production of 
synthetic rubber. This assumes prac- 
tically no change in the importation 
of natural, which, of course, could be 
interrupted. If Government-owned 
plants are sold, successful bidders, it 
would appear, ought to do pretty well 
if purchase prices are based on 1954 
volume. 


The Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee is extending its investigation 
of the gasoline price wars in several 
states. What the Committee wants to 
find out is whether any of the compa- 
nies have been granting illegal dis- 
counts to favored dealers. A long 
questionnaire has been sent out. 


The glass industry, as everybody 
realizes, has been losing business to 
cans and to paper containers. But 
companies in the field are now hope- 
ful that they can develop an im- 
portant new market. Much of the 
volume already lost then could be re- 
covered. 

The great new field, it’s hoped, 
lies in the aerosol bomb when used 
to squirt insecticide, drugs and a lot 
of other things said to corrode metal. 
A moth spray made by a prominent 
company, it’s said, proved too cor- 
rosive for cans so that it looked for 
some other container and settled on 
glass. 


The Department of Agriculture 
advances a good long-term argument 
for the pick-up in farm machinery 
sales. Wages of farm workers have 
increased substantially. In many farm 
lines, rates have gone up since the 
war far more than prices. Moreover, 
wages remained high in the recent 
past when prices were going down. 

It’s pointed out that the hope of 









reducing operating costs is a major 
incentive in the purchase of new 
equipment. Wage payments have be- 
come a greater part of the total cost 
of farming than before. In addition, 
the Department points out, the 
amount of equipment that must be 
replaced is now pretty high. 


It’s evident that the Administra- 
tion proposal to renew the tariff law 
will meet stiff opposition, even though 
Democratic support may be counted 
on. Industry after industry complains 
that the present rates are too low. 


While payrolls have been going 
up a bit, total personal income, ac- 
cording to Commerce Department 
figures, has declined. The reason is 
a drop in landlords’ receipts. Very 
likely, this reflects the continued 
movement of people out of rented 
houses and apartments into their own 
homes. If so, it’s a trend that will 
go on. 


A little more than a year ago the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
told listed companies that they no 
longer need furnish quarterly reports 
of gross sales and operating revenues. 
Security analysts have been com- 
plaining ever since and the Commis- 
sion is considering, not exactly res- 
toration, but at least more frequent 
figures of some kind. 

Company accountants, however, 
prefer things as they are. They say 
that the analysts and the investors 
they work for are better off without 
the figures. Quarterly reports aren’t 
accurate enough, it’s claimed. They’re 
disturbed by tax accruals, sudden ex- 
penditures or unexpected sales, etc. 
Maybe footnotes would help. 

—Jerome Schoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Books... 

In April, Keith Funston, scholarly 
president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, delivered two stimulating 
talks at Harvard University’s Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administra- 
tion upon invitation as a Dickinson 
Lecturer ; these speeches are now be- 
ing published in a 44-page book 
(price $1.50) titled Wanted: More 
Owners of American Business — 
briefly, Mr. Funston adds signifi- 
cantly to two important subjects: 
(1) America’s future needs for new 
corporate funds, and (2) The func- 
tion of the NYSE and the benefits 
to be derived frorh its current pro- 
gram to broaden share ownership. 
Our recommendation is simple, make 
this must reading. . . . Louis Haimoff 
and Harold Gold, the authors of the 
Tax Saver Digest (80 pages, price 
$7.50) published last week by Fair- 
child Publications, Inc., believe that 
an individual intelligent enough to 
run his business at a profit “‘is 
equipped to read and understand tax 
law” — their book, written to make 
this still easier for the merchant and 
businessman, actually amounts to a 
readable summary of the tax saving 
opportunities in the 1954 tax laws. 
. .. An annual directory which has 
earned a place as a basic reference 
for the public relations man since it 
was first brought out in 1952 is 
Bacon’s Publicity Checker, now avail- 
able in a 1955 edition (256 pages, 
price $15) from R. H. Bacon & Co. 
— listing such pertinent facts as the 
editor, issuance dates and circulations 
of 3,058 publications, it is all the 
more valuable in the new edition for 
a coding method that shows the types 
of publicity material used by each. 


Gadgets & Novelties... 

The owner of a circular saw can 
enjoy the advantages of a jig saw 
with an easy-to-attach gadget dis- 
tributed by Versa Tool Manufactur- 
ing Company—moderately priced, it 
cuts thicknesses up to 4% inches. ... 
Moccasins for children and women 
made from a suede-like fabric are said 
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to be washable and more resistant to 
scuffing than the leather variety— 
one-piece, hand-laced affairs, they’re 
sold by Alco of Texas, Inc... 
Handy is a pair of folding scissors 
from Empire Lion Sales Company— 
measuring one and one-half inches 
when folded, they open to twice that 
length. ... A heat pack consisting 
of a dry chemical compound enclosed 
in a waterproof envelope warms up to 
a range of from 110 to 160 degrees 
Fahrenheit upon the addition of two 
teaspoonfuls of water; it will remain 
between these temperatures for about 
60 hours by the addition of further 
teaspoonfuls of water at seven to nine 
hour intervals—marketed in England 
as the Zermopac by Rheuma Spa, 
Ltd., it will soon be available in this 
country.... Fun with a purpose is 
offered by the Hewitt Book Mend 
Kit, which includes instructions and 
materials for binding without sewing 
magazines, notes and paper-bound 
books in attractive hard covers—bind- 
ing a book by the method detailed in 
the Hewitt Products kit takes on the 
average about one hour. 


Building & Repair... 

A nylon “sleeve” (left, center, in 
photo) may be the solution to the 
problem of having to tighten loose 
bolts that just won’t stay tight; when 
the bolt and nut are tightened, the 
plastic compresses to form leak-proof 
“washers” at each end and a snug 
cushion around the threads (right in 


photo )—called the Nyltite sleeve by 
a concern of the same name, it is 
available in assorted sizes in a house- 
hold repair kit. . . . Latest in roofing 
materials is an aluminum shingle fin- 
ished to resemble natural slate—in- 
troduced by Reynolds Metals Com- 


pany, the Alumislate Shingle, as it is 


trade-named, doesn’t rust or streak. 
. . . Armstrong Cork Company has 


added a new plastic material suitable f 


for counter tops and as a wall cover- 
ing ; called Corlex, it comes in 21 pat- 
terns and in various sizes—in con- 
junction with this, the company has 
also developed a new adhesive which 
forms an immediate bond thereby re- 
ducing installation time by that nor- 
mally required for the adhesive to set. 


... Pre-cut workbench introduced by | 
Atlantic Engineered Products, Inc., f 


can be quickly assembled with a ham- 


mer and screwdriver — six feet in} 


length, it includes racks and shelves 


for holding the usual tools found in 


a home workshop. 


Automotive ... 
The automobile engine of the fu- 


ture will operate so quietly that the } 


driver will have to glance at the oil 
pressure indicator to tell if it is run- 
ning — this, according to a General 
Motors Corporation executive speak- 
ing recently at the fifth annual Noise 


Abatement symposium’ of Armour § 


Research Fgundation. .. . A pair of 
wind silencers is said to reduce to a 
soft whisper the roar of the wind 
by a car’s vent windows — made of 
stainless steel, they are sold via the 
mails by American Homecraft Com- 
pany. . . . An elaborate automobile 
sun visor is also a map holder storing 
a five-section road map of the U. S. 
that unrolls like a windowshade — 
available from Rockford Engineering 
Products Company, it comes in two 
models, with or without indirect 
lighting. .. . A safety belt that slips 
in position in seconds is designed to 
minimize injuries to those in the front 
seat when the driver is forced to 
make a sudden stop — recommended 
in particular for use with children, 
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the belt comes in models for two- and 
four-door cars. 


Magazines... 

The continuously rising importance 
of plastics in our economy has given 
rise to a new publication, Plastics 
Technology, which will make its first 
appearance after the turn of the year 
as the latest venture of Bill Bros. 
Publishing Corporation—to be pub- 
lished monthly, it will be edited for 
plastics engineers, researchers, de- 
signers and managerial personnel. .. . 
Another new national trade magazine 
that is in the planning stage as yet 
Hi will be directed to users of electrical 
PF insulating materials and parts—pub- 
lisher will be the newly-formed Lake 
Publishing Company. .. . The Amer- 
ican Astronautical Society now has 
its own magazine on the subject of 
space travel—published quarterly, it’s 
titled Astronautics. ... McGraw-Hill 
| Publishing Company has sold its 
monthly Welding Engineer to the 
present editor, T. B. Jefferson, who 
will continue its publication — the 
change in ownership is effective on 





i. New Year’s Day. 
, 
"Vi Rubber . . . ! 
M™ Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
mm pany believes that it can take the 
“a bump out of driving your car over a 
1c a tatiroad crossing with a three-inch 


thick rubber slab which it has de- 
signed to fasten to railroad ties—this 
@skid-resistant rubber paving is said 
ic. (gto. Wear almost indefinitely. ... A 
rubber-base adhesive developed by 


vd Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
of I Company -for setting ceramic and 
a catty floor tile is said to offer the 


advantages of speed and economy—a 
nd jm. ; 
soft mastic packaged in cans ready 









f ; . : 
a for immediate use, 3M CT A-12, as it 
mm called, is substantially lighter in 
“le weight than conventional wet mortar. 
“ ™. .. Current pride of United States 
, : Xubber Company is a new Royal 

‘easter tubeless tire made of nylon 
- ind an improved liquid rubber to 
vt strengthen the bond between the tire 
ae ord and the carcass—an added ad- 
: 4 fantage is a gain of 22 per cent in 
'P* Wipotential mileage. _ 
| to —Howard L. Sherman 
‘ont 

to fa When requesting information concerning 
: ustmess questions, please address this 
ded ikicpartment and enclose a self-addressed 
ren, mapped envelope. Also refer to the date 

Di the issue. 
RLD 
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1955 ANOTHER BIG. YEAR 
FOR INVESTORS 


Who Keep Better Posted 
On Relative Stock Values 





For 52 years FINANCIAL WORLD has been supplying 
investment information and guidance—helping thrifty 
men and women to invest their surplus funds more wise- 
ly, more profitably, and with a maximum degree of safety. 
At an average cost of less than 6 cents a day let us help 
you to obtain better returns from your security invest- 
ments in the year ahead. 


You Get All This For Only $20: 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed from week 
to week on outstanding business and financial factors which will enable you to 
handle your security investments to better advantage; 


(b) 12 monthly “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” (pocket-size Stock Guides 
containing our independent ratings and essential data on 1,970 listed stocks) ; 
(ec) PERSONALINVESTMENT ADVICE Privilege (by mail) as per rules ; and 
(d) Annual “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” Manual, 40th revised edition ; 304 pages; 


covers 1,864 stocks, fully indexed. Most useful investor’s ready reference manual 
we ever published. Book is sold separately for $5. 


WIRE US COLLECT LAST-MINUTE CHRISTMAS GIFT ORDERS 
TO BE PAID IN JANUARY WHEN BILLED 











FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. in 
ec. 22) 
For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
for FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service, including 40th 
Revised, 304-page $5.00 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL Free. 


(or send $11 for 6 months’ complete service with FACTOGRAPH MANUAL) 


[-] Check here if subscription is NEW ...[] Check here if RENEWAL 


Your own subscription is deductible income tax expense, reducing cost. 
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Business Background 





Thomas A. Edison, Inc., takes on new look as nation 


celebrates Diamond Jubilee of Light—"Rambler" sales gain 





EW TWIST—Electric utilities 

throughout the nation are com- 
memorating this year the Diamond 
Jubilee of Light which dates back to 
October 21, 1879, when THomas A. 
EpIsoN invented the first practical 
incandescent bulb and thereby put 
electricity into general household use. 
Meanwhile, less attention has been 
given to an enterprise the inventor 
founded in 1896 to exploit his inven- 
tions and in the process to engage in 
certain manufacturing operations. 
Known today as Thomas A. Edison, 
Incorporated, this company has its 
headquarters in 
West Orange, 
N. J. Its chair- 
man (and son 
of Thomas A.) 
is CHARLES 
Epison, former 
governor of 
New Jersey, 
who spent long 
hours with the 
Founder in his 
Menlo Park 
laboratory 
where he held his famous birthday 
interviews. Its president is HENry G. 
Rirer, 3rd, Wall Street broker, 
newly elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
and now actively directing the affairs 
of the Edison company. To them he 
has imparted a new direction. 


H. G. Riter, 3rd 


New Policies—In the five years 
since Riter became active in the man- 
agement, Edison’s sales have risen 
from $26.8 million in 1949 to $41.5 
million in 1953, and earnings have 
moved upward in the same period 
from $1.13 to $3.05 a share. This 
year they slipped down to the equiva- 
lent of 91 cents a share for the first 
half against $1.15 in 1953; were far 
below one year earlier in the third 
quarter, but in the fourth quarter are 
reported picking up with the likeli- 
hood that the current dividend rate of 
$1.20 a share annually will be covered 
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with something to spare. This is con- 
sidered encouraging in view of the 
fact that railroad buying in particular 
was sharply down in the first half 
and, in addition, there was a ten-day 
strike in April in the West Orange 
plant. The company’s ability to offset 
reduced sales is attributable to a 
change in policies instituted by the 
new management. 


Research Unchanged — These 
changes took the form of (1) a re- 
alignment of activities and (2) its 
expansion into new lines. A_ basic 
policy of research, instituted by the 
Founder, remained unchanged in es- 
sence although given somewhat dif- 
ferent emphasis. The principal change 
in activities came through the liqui- 
dation of the company’s chronically 
unprofitable lead-acid automotive 
battery business. This was followed 
by the acquisition of the profitable 
Measurements Corporation of Boon- 
ton, N. J., a transaction that estab- 
lished Edison strongly in a special- 
ized branch of the electronics field. 
In the field of research the company 
last year opened its new laboratory, 
also in West Orange, staffed by 
young scientists, the dean of the 
group being the 34-year-old DoNALD 
W. Cottier. Approximately 100 
men, most of them younger than 
Collier, work with him and their 
time is sliced roughly one-third in 
pure scientific research and two- 
thirds in applied science. Thus, in 
contrast with the ultra conservatism 
that marked the Edison enterprises 
for nearly three decades after the 
Founder’s death, is its new look to 
which youth is contributing an im- 
portant part. 


Red to Black? — For the fiscal 
year ended September 30 American 
Motors Company lost $11.0 million 
because, mainly, of abnormal costs 
resulting from the Nash-Hudson 
merger program. A further loss is 
anticipated in the current quarter 


ending December 31. But American 
Motors President GEORGE ROMNEY 
is looking beyond that date into the 
future and in opening his “All Amer. 
ican Motors Show” in New York 
he noted that help comes from 
strange quarters. He thanked the 
Big Three car makers for putting 
their lower priced cars into the 
“heavy car field.” “This,” grinned 
Romney, “leaves the light car field 
to the Rambler.” With the smaller 
car American Motors expects to 
establish itself as an important factor 
in the automobile industry. Manev- 
verability in city traffic is a principal 
sales point. In the New York are 
alone, Romney said, Rambler deal- 
ers are asking for 1,000 more cars 
right now for immediate delivery. 
Yet the original production schedule 
has been increased three times. 


Belgian Loan — The $50 million 
Kingdom of Belgium financing pre- 
viously mentioned in FINANCIAL 
Wor p reached the market last week 
and provided an interesting illustra- 
tion of teamwork between an under- 
writing syndicate headed by Morgan 
Stanley & Company and Smith, Bar- 
ney & Company w..h the Interna 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. The tiny Kingdom, 
which enjoys an excellent credit rat- 
ing, needed funds for completing five 
projects involving harbors and canals 
Three issues of bonds of $5 million 
each with coupons ranging from 3% 
to 354 per cent and maturities from 
1957 to 1959 were placed with Amer: 
ican investors, mainly banks; and % 
$15 million issue of ten-year sinking 
fund 4s was divided half here an¢ 
half abroad. The balance of $20 mil- 
lion was in a 45% per cent 15-veaf 
credit including a service charge d 
one per cent from the Bank. 


Suggestion Awards—Since 192 
the Westinghouse Electric Corpora 
tion has now paid out two milliot 
dollars in awards to employes fo 
workable ideas. The two-milliont! 
dollar was reached in a $1,300 awart 
made to WiLt1aAM WROBLESKI 4 
East Springfield, Mass., for an im 
provement in the electric fan. Th 
presentation was made by GWwILLy¥ 
A. Prick, president of the company 
an ardent supporter of the employ’ 
suggestion plan. 
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Basic Principles 
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amortization in full in reports to 
stockholders resulted in an under- 
statement of earnings amounting to 
18 per cent of the excess of this 
amortization over normal depreciation 
rates, since 82 per cent of the excess 
was offset by tax savings. 

Railroads, however, fell in the first 
category, and still do, since the ICC 
requires them to deduct only normal 
depreciation in reports to stockhold- 
ers even though they get the benefit 
of much larger charges in their tax 
returns. Thus, their earnings are 
overstated by the amount of the tax 
saving during the fast amortization 
period, and will be understated for 
twenty or more years thereafter. For 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad, the 
1953 tax saving of $1.64 per share 
amounted to nearly 80 per cent of the 
$2.07 per share of reported savings, 
which without this item would have 
been only 43 cents. 
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Follow Recommendations 


With the lapse of EPT, most 
industrial enterprises are now follow- 
ing the recommendation of the Amer- 
om ; ; 
nal ican Institute of Accountants, which 
cyl ‘equires deduction of depreciation at 
normal rates and setting up out of 
income a reserve for higher taxes to 
be payable after the close of the fast 
amortization period, this reserve 
equaling the amount of each year’s 
tax saving from use of higher amor- 
tization charges in tax returns. This 
prevents distortion of earnings either 
currently or later on. In its 1954 
fiscal year, Kaiser Aluminum de- 
ducted amortization of $9.86 a share 
on its tax return but only normal 
depreciation of $3.92 a share in its 
report to stockholders. The excess 
of $5.94 a share led to a tax saving 
of $3.05; the latter sum was de- 
ducted from income as a reserve for 
future taxes. Reported earnings of 
$3.36 a share were thus realistically 
stated. On the basis prescribed for 
railroads by the ICC, Kaiser would 
have reported a profit of $6.41; 
under the method followed in 1953 by 
Kaiser and most other industrial 
companies 1954 earnings would have 
been only 47 cents. 
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Our Service Doesn't Stop! 


Actually, it only begins when we buy or sell securities for you. 

Of course, on a sale all we can do is execute your order as 
fast and efficiently as possible...cither send you a check for 
the proceeds or credit them to your account. 

When you buy, though, we can be more helpful. 

If you want the stock certificates themselves, we'll be glad 
to give them to you—have them registered in your name first. 

But, we’re just as willing to take care of them for you... 
to send itemized statements each month showing just what 
you've bought, just what you spent, just what you have on 


We'll collect your dividends, too, and the interest due on 
bonds...mail you a check or credit your account—as you 


We'll keep you advised of rights, conversions, tenders... 
explain just what’s involved...do all we can to help you man- 
age your securities to best advantage. 

There’s no charge for these services, either. If they seem 
useful to you, why: not try them...some time soon? 

You can call, come in, or simply write— 


Watter A. Scuott, Department SE-11 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices ix 106 Cities 


interested in buying stocks ona 





Ask. for our free booklet on the Monthly Investment Pian. 
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"pay-as-you-go basis? 











Dividend News 


U. S. Smelting: Voted $1 year end 
payable January 15 to stock of record 
December 24. This is the first payment 
on the stock since April 1953. 


Anchor Hocking Glass: Paying 20- 
cent extra and regular of 40 cents De- 
cember 30 to stock of record December 
24. Brings 1954 total to $1.80 compared 
with $1.60 in 1953. 


Chicago Great Western Railway: De- 
clared an initial 75-cent dividend pay- 
able December 31 to stock of record 
December 20. This is the first payment 
on the common stock. 


Corning Glass Works: Paying 25 
cents and a $2 extra December 28 to 
stock of record December 17. Makes a 
total of $3 paid in 1954 compared with 
$2 in 1953. 


Textron Incorporated: Voted a 10- 
cent dividend payable December 30 to 
stock of record December 24. This is 
the first cash payment since April 1952. 


Felt & Tarrant: Paying dividend of 5 
cents December 28 to stock of record 
December 17. Previous payment of 20 
cents June 29; September dividend was 
omitted. 


Braniff Airways: Resumed dividend 
with payment of 50 cents December 30 
to stock of record December 23. Pre- 


roe payment 25 cents December 20, 


Firestone Tire & Rubber: Increased 
the quarterly rate to $1 on the present 
stock. Payment will be made January 
20 to stock of record January 5. Stock- 
holders vote January 15 on a 2-for-1 
stock split and a quarterly rate of 50 
cents has been indicated for the new 
stock. 


General Bronze: Declared the regular 
quarterly of 37% cents and an extra of 
20 cents both payable December 31 to 
stock of record December 20. This 
brings total for 1954 to $1.70 compared 
with. $1.50 in 1953. 


Consolidated Mining & Smeiting: 
Paying 40-cent semi-annual and extra of 
35 cents January 15 to stock of record 
December 17. Paid 20-cent extras Jan- 
uary 15 and July 15, 1954. 


National Supply: Declared a year-end 
of 50 cents payable December 30 to 
stock of record December 20. Total 
payment of $2.50 for 1954 compares with 
$2 in 1953. Also raised the quarterly 
rate to 62% cents payable January 3 to 
stock of record December 20. Paid at 
50-cent quarterly rate in 1954. 


Keisey-Hayes Wheel: Increased the 
quarterly rate to 50 cents payable Janu- 
ary 3 to stock of record December 17. 
Paid at 37%4-cent quarterly rate for the 
year 1954. 


Marine Midland Corp.: Declared a 20- 
cent dividend payable January 3 to 
stock of record December 17. Paid at 
17%4-cent quarterly rate in 1954. 
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The ARO EQUIPMENT CORP. 


December 7, 1954 








Bryan, Ohio 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
20c per share in cash on com- 
mon stock, plus a 2% stock 
dividend, payable January 15, 
1955 to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on 
December 23, 1954. 


L. L. HAWK 
Sec.-Treas. 





Luxury Lines 

















Insurance Company 
of North America 


Philadelali 


DIVIDEND NO. 295 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 62'4¢ per share on 
the capital stock of the Com- 
pany, payable January 15, 
1955 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business De- 
cember 31, 1954. The Transfer 
Books will not be closed. 





J. KENTON EISENBREY 
December 14, 1954 Treasurer 


























BATES 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A regular quarter'y dividend of $1.1214 per 
share has been declared upon the shares of 
preferred stock of Bates Manufacturing 
Company payable January 1, 1955 to share- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
December'17, 1954. A quarterly dividend of 
15¢ per share has also been declared upon 
the shares of common stock of Bates Manu- 
facturing Company payable December 29, 
1954, to shareholders of record at the close of 
business on December 17, 1954. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 


Frep C, Scrisner, Jr., Secreiary 
December 9, 1954 








Concluded from page 11 


The trend has now rabbitted a 
million-fold. Naturally retailers are 
the first to feel the nation’s buying 
pulse. Thus early in December the 
country’s biggest department store 
chain, Allied Stores Corporation an- 
nounced that on the basis of early 
Christmas buying it figured to ring 
up sales of nearly $100 million in the 
Thanksgiving to Christmas shopping 
season, That would be about 16 per 
cent more than a year ago. Not ail 
retailers have such high expectations 
but most expect to better last year. 


Everyone Benefits 


Virtually every maker and seller of 
consumer, goods—and their suppliers 
—reaps the benefits. This includes 
such outfits as U. S. Steel, Union 
Carbide and du Pont. From heavy 
Christmas buying, bigwigs like Gen- 
eral Electric, Westinghouse and RCA 
also garner new sales, but the exact 
amount cannot be pinned down be- 
cause of the magnitude of their other 
business. But while the base is broad- 
ened all the way up and down the 
line, the extent to which this new 
prosperous atmosphere goes is best 
shown in the more luxurious lines. 
While this includes sequined screw 
drivers, it mostly means precious 
stones, furs, fine china and glassware, 
luggage and the like. 

Most such outfits are privately or 
closely held but some big, well-known 
corporate concerns are also in the run 
for luxury dollars. One example is 
Corning Glass Works which has 
among its subsidiaries Steuben Glass, 
Inc. Another is Warner-Hudnut, 
which figures almost half its sales 
come from cosmetics sold under 
trade-names Richard Hudnut, Du 
Barry, Ciro, Gemey, Three Flowers, 
Chen Yu, Courtley and Yanky 
Clover. Luxuries also include candy, 











KEEP ABREAST OF 


Subscribe now for 


URANIUM INFORMATION DIGEST 


The monthly news magazine 
rounding up all the events 
in the uranium industry. 
URANIUM INFORMATION DIGEST 
P. O. BOX 547 
GRAND JUNCTION, COLORADO 


URANIUM ACTIVITY! 
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whisky and cosmetics of all kinds— 
with the emphasis this Christmas on 
the higher priced items. 

For furriers the season’s buying 
means a return to the long awaited 
better days. Last year the popularity 
of small fur collars and fur trimming 
indicated that fur coats could regain 
lost ground. This year the emphasis 
is on stoles with special mention of 
those made of mink. Mink coats can 
be had for around $4,000 (and far 
more) while full length chinchilla 
coats are available at $30,000. The 
perfume business appears to be better 
than last year but its war days are 
past. During World War II perfume 
sales skyrocketed largely because re- 
tail counters were bare of so many 
other gift items. Every year since 
then sales have declined. Perfumers 
explain that it is a psychological busi- 
ness, “All we can do at Christmas 
time is hope that everybody decides 
to send Aunt Mary a bottle of per- 
fume.” In the toy industry, manu- 
facturers should be particularly glee- 
ful because of the greater number of 
children today than ever before. Ac- 
tually, first reports show sales to be 
sluggish. The trouble is blamed on 
the great number of newcomers in the 
business and overproduction which 
has resulted in price cuts. 

While luxury buying affects every- 
body, some prosper more than others. 
The companies on page 11 are some 
whose sales are expected to. pick 
up more percentage-wise than most. 
While they make and/or sell items 
which are not considered luxuries by 
all, the products of these particular 
companies do carry some of the high- 
est price tags. The range is tremen- 
dous. Noma Lites manufactures 
Christmas lights and _ decorations 
while Tiffany’s name stands for the 
finest in jewelry and silverware. But 
when money is spent on luxuries 
these concerns take a healthy cut. 
While the products of all those listed 
make A-1 Christmas gifts, the stocks 
are not necessarily so. In fact, they 
are more speculative than anything 
else. However, International Silver 
and Gorham are both considered of 
investment quality. And through its 
continued diversification Lionel Cor- 
poration may pull out of its somewhat 
speculative position. Coty, Dunhill and 
Spalding could be suggested only for 
a closely watched businessman’s port- 
folio. 
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Street News 





Valuable rights are often neglected by small bondholders— 


Michigan is first state with a Korean War bonus bond issue 


o matter how valuable their 
N rights may be, some holders of 
convertible debentures fail to make 
the switch from debt obligations to 
common stock before such rights ex- 
pire. No one knows that better than 
the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company management, which 
has floated six convertible issues 
since the end of World War II, the 
largest of them totaling around 
$600 million. Two of those issues 
were called for redemption on last 
Wednesday at 106% and 107, re- 
spectively. They had market values 
of 13734 and 13934 on the last day 
they could have been sold on the New 
York Stock Exchange for delivery 
in the regular way in time for buyers 
to convert. In spite of all the warn- 
ings issued by the management, hun- 
dreds of holders failed to convert be- 
fore the deadline, or to sell to some- 


= one who would do so. 


These hundreds of investors, ob- 
viously, were small holders of A. T. 
& T. stock who had bought the de- 
bentures under subscription rights. 
Professional investors owning larger 
blocks of debentures sold or con- 
verted before the deadline. It is al- 
ways the little fellow who does not 
administer his investments in a busi- 
nesslike manner who makes the 
errors of omission. A. T. & T. put 
out a 3 per cent convertible issue be- 
fore the war and called it a few years 
later after all but a few million had 
been exchanged for stock. Yet a year 
ago the company reported a few of 
those bonds still outstanding. The 
rich get richer, etc. 


Here we go again, or some such 
statement, was what tax-exempt se- 
curities underwriters said in the first 
week of December when the State of 
Michigan floated a $60 million bond 
issue to pay a bonus to veterans of 
the Korean War. What the securities 
distributors had in mind when they 
so exclaimed was that Michigan led 
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off in the series of World War II 
bonus issues. 

Starting with $60 million for one 
state, Korean Bonus bond issues 
could run into a tidy sum for the 
country at large. All but seven states 
followed Michigan’s lead in the 
World War II bonus series. In al- 
most every case, those bonus issues 
were authorized by the popular-vote 
referendum method. The same will be 
true of the Korean series and, as 
bond men recall, a referendum with 
a patriotic flavor is difficult to oppose. 


So, there is a bright future for 
investment firms and commercial 
banks specializing in state and mu- 
nicipal obligations. The former, non- 


bank underwriters, are now in the 


midst of an ambitious program of 
new issues to finance toll road and 
bridge facilities. Encouraged by the 
success of outstanding toll projects 
such as the New Jersey Turnpike, 
practically every state in the country 
have an enterprise of that kind in 
some stage of planning. But they 
have been crowding the market too 
much. When that kind of long term 
money gets up to the 4 per cent in- 
terest-cost level, it is time to do a bit 
of recalculating. At that cost for 
money, some toll road projects have 
become borderline. For instance, 
Oklahoma had an ambitious plan for 
three road projects totaling $214 
million. It had to settle for part of 
the program costing $69 million. 

At about the same time, the Illinois 
expressway program of five projects 
totaling $583 million was stepped 
down to three projects costing about 
$390 million. Things that look feas- 
ible in blueprint when money can be 
had for 3% per cent, must go into 
the pigeonhole when the cost of bor- 
rowing goes to 4 per cent. 








any of these Shares. 


NEW ISSUE 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


700,000 Shares 
TEXAM OI & GAS Co. 


CAPITAL STOCK 
($1 Par Value) 


December 10, 1954 





Price $5.25 per Share 








Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned. 


ecALLEN & COMPANY 


























DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
























To receive a dividend, stock must be - 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally Cones able 
three days before the record date. Hare, | Consolidated Foods ..Q25¢ 1-1 

Pay- of Cons. Gas. El. Lt. 

Company able Record PW... cnces cae QO35c_ 1-3 
Amer. Cable & Radio...30c 12-27. 1-25 | Cons. Mng. & Smelt..*S40c 1-15 
Amer. Distilling ..... Q50c 1-28 1-19 De......0ce. ae *E35c 1-15 
Amer. Evrop. Secur.. .$2.50 12-22 12-16 | Corroon & Reynolds...S25c 1- 3 
Amer. News......... Bi25c 1-15 1-5 | Corning Glass ......... 25c 12-28 
American Seal-Kap ....10¢ 12-27 12-21 BOW... . cWilcprdinc: a a «mea E$2 12-28 
Amer. Ship Building..... $1 2-24 2-10 | Cream of Wheat........ 40c 1-3 
Anchor Hocking Glass..40c 12-30 12-24 | Do ................ E25c 12-28 

i sires. yo Ue Y20c 12-30 12-24 | Diamond Match ..... Q50c 2-1 
Aro Equipment ........ 20c 1-15 12-23 | Elastic Stop Nut....... 25c 2-1 
Barker Bros. ...... 045 25c 12-30 12-24 DO ...00005-0+sseee Y50c «(1-7 
Basic Refractories ....Q25c 1-3 12-20 | Ekco Products ....... Q50c 2-1 
Beneficial Corp. ...... Y10c 12-29 12-15 | Eversharp Inc. ...... Q25e 2-1 

RI ae Ql0c 1-31 1-14 | Felt & Tarrant........ QSc 12-28 

. Bliss & Laughlin...... Q50c 12-31 12-18 | Firestone Tire & Rub..Q$1 1-20 
Braniff Airways ..... Q50c 12-30 12-23 | Gen. Amer. Investors. .$1.97 12-24 
California Packing..Q37%c 2-15 1-31 | General Bronze ....Q37%c 12-31 
Canadian Ingersot] Rand.*$1 12-28 12-14 DU Shh.4.5 do 33 3 see E20c 12-31 
Canadian Pacific Ry...*75c 2-23 12-30 | General Shoe ...... Q62%c 1-31 
Carolina Pwr. & Light.27%c 2-1 1-10 | Gould Nat'l Bat.....Q42%c 2-1 
Celotex Corp....... Q37%c =1-31_ Ss 1- 7 | Hart Schaffner & Marx.40c 2-14 
Col. & South. Ohio El..Q40c 1-10 12-24 | Heinz (H. J.)........ QO45c_ =—:'1-10 
Cent. Illinois E. & G...Q40c 1-3 12-15 | Heller (Walter E.).:035¢ 1-3 
Chic. Gt. West. Ry. ....75¢ 12-31 12-20 Oto Ss es A E35c_ = 1- 3 
Clayton & Lambert...QI5c 1-4 12-21 | Homestake Mining ...Q40c 12-22 

aera El0c 1-4 12-21 SOND io a Rada 3 Y40c 12-22 
Combustion Engineer..Q75c 1-21 12-28 | Interstate Bakeries ...Q25c 12-30 
Commonwealth Edison.Q45c 2-1 12-23 | Int'l Tel. & Tel. ....... 25c «1-18 


Hidrs. 
of 
Record 


12-20 


12-15 
12-17 
12-17 
12-21 
12-17 
12-17 
12-20 
12-20 

1- 7 

1-14 
12-20 

1-15 

1-14 
12-17 

1- 5 
12-20 
12-20 
12-20 

1-17 

1-20 

1-21 
12-24 
12-2¢ 
12-20 
12-17 
12-17 
12-14 
12-17 








113" Common Stock Dividend 


Philip Morris & Co. Ltd., Inc. 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK COMMON STOCK ($5.00 Par) 


The regular quarterly dividends A regular quarterly dividend of 
of $1.00 per share on the 4% $0.75 per share has been de- 
Series and $0.975 per share on  clared payable January 17, 1955 
the 3.90% Series have been de- to holders of record at the close 
clared payable February 1,1955 of business on January 3, 1955. 
to holders of record at the close L. G. HANSON. Treasurer 
of business on January 15, 1955. New York, N.¥. December 15, 1954 



























SKILLERN’S DRUG STORES PROFIT SHARING PLAN 
Skillern’s Profit Sharing Plan was established in 1943, designed to offer more incentive 
for long and continuous service and to provide additional security to all employees. 
The Plan sets up a Trust Fund available to all employees who have completed five years 
of continuous service and have reached 30 years of age. It costs the employees noth- 
ing, as Skillern’s contributes the entire-amount from its annual income. 


Philip Morris shares are included in the stocks presently held in the Profit Sharing 
Plan portfolio, which also contains bonds and miscellaneous investments. 

















Company 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel. .Q50c 
Lambert Co. ........ 37 ac 
Leeth & GOs cece cans Q25c 

OP OOP rere E$1 
Lerner Stores ......... 30c 
Locke Steel Chain. ...Q20c 
Lukens Steel ......... E25c 
Marine Midland ..... Q20c 
McQuay Norris ..... Q25c 
Minn. St. Paul & Sault 

Ste. Matic 5. <-iN es QO25c 


Motorola Corp. ....Q37%c 


Murray Corp. Texas...40c 
1 Ber Mia pa E50c 
Nat’] Shares ...... Sp$2.41 
Nat'l Supply ....... Q62%c 
ERE ie Y50c 
New Process ........... $4 


New York Honduras & 
Rosario Mining ....Y50c 
Northeast Capital ...... 30c 
Northern Pac. Ry.....Q75c 
Parker Rust Proof. 062 


Philip Morris ........ Q75 

Pierce Governor ....... 15¢ 
Quaker Oats ......... Q35c 
Reliance El. & Eng...... 50c 
Rome Cable ......... Q35c 
Royal McBee .......... 3c 


Rubinstein (Helena) ...25c 


Schenley Industries ..Q25c 
Smith-Corona ........ QOl5c 
Searrett Gare. i055. 05 Bs - 
Steel Co. Canada......*30c 


Do 
Stein (A.) & Co.....¥30c 


Sterchi Bros. Stores. -QO25c 
Stokely-Van Camp wee. 
Stop & Sie: 20. .ss. Q25c 
Sweets Co. of Amer.....75c 
Technicolor Inc. ....... 25c 

BO es eh Ad igi ee Y10c 


ee See rr ee 
co | er 10c 
Twin City Rapid:.... 040c 
Union Gas Canada. ..*Q35c 
United Shoe Mach.. .Q62%c 
U. S. & Foreign Sec.. .$4.20 
U. S. Plywood........ Q35c 
U. S. Smelt. & Ref.....Y$1 


Walker (Hiram) ...*Q75c 
Warner Bros. Pictures.30c 
Wentworth Mfg. ...... 7c 
Western Union Tel.....75c 
White Sew. Mach. 


Oe Oe gdb easy Q50c 
Accumulations 

Cent. Ill. Securities 
= 2 Ree $1.25 

U.S. & Ine’l Sec. 
oe ee ore 3 $26.15 
Stock 
Aro amet ised 24% 
eT I er 2% 
Stop De Ses eis idee. 3% 
Omissions 


Pay- 
able 
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12-15 


1-12 
1-15 
1-15 
1-15 
2- 5 
12-30 
1-15 


2- 1 


12-28 
12-15 


12-30 
1-15 
2-15 


Etdrs, 
of 
Record 
12-17 
12-24 
12-17 
12-17 
1- 3 
12-15 
12-31 
12-17 
12-20 


12-20 
12-31 
12- 2 
12- 2 
12-17 
12-20 
12-20 
12-17 


12-22 
12-24 

1- 4 
12-24 

1- 3 
12-20 
12-22 

1-17 
12-20 
12-30 
12-23 

1-20 
12-16 
12-16 

1-7 

1-7 
12-20 
2-25 
12-20 
12-24 
12-21 
12-17 
12-17 
12-27 
124-27 
12-24 
12-23 

1-7 


1-3 


12-17 
12-31 
12-24 
12-24 
12-23 

1-14 
12-17 
12-24 


1-19 


12-17 
12-10 
12-14 


12-23 
2-1 


Butte Copper & Zinc; Chicago & North 
Western Ry.; Chickasha Cotton Oil; 


Cockshutt Farm Equipment; 


Davenport 


iosiery; Douglas & Lomason; Robbins 


Mills; McWilliams Dredging; 


Baking. 





*Canadian currency. Bi—Bi-Monthly. 


Wagner 


E—Extra. 


Q—Quarterly. S—Semi-annual. Sp.—Special. Y- 


Year-end. 
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More Inflation Ahead? 








Concluded from page 3 





year or So, its growth is expected to 
accelerate with reviving confidence in 
the future of business. And even re- 
cession influences have had practically 
no effect on housing credit. Mortgage 
debt cutstanding on non-farm resi- 
dences will approximate $75 billion 
by the year-end, just double the total 
of five years ago and almost 50 per 
cent higher than the level prevailing 
at the end of 1951. A substantial 
further rise is anticipated next year. 


Labor Strikes Ahead? 


Another potential inflationary in- 
fluence is the determination of labor 
to press for another round of large 
wage increases in 1955. The major 
unions intend to demand another 15- 
20 cents an hour in pay and fringes, 
including the so-called guaranteed an- 
nual wage. They will not obtain this 
much, of course, but the fact that sev- 
eral of them are accumulating large 
strike funds shows that they mean 
business and will not settle for any 
token amount. 

The return of old-fashioned com- 
petition will make it difficult if not 
impossible for most industries to pass 
on materially higher wage costs to 
7 M® their customers, and hence it is likely 
7 fe that there will be a good many major 
4 BE strikes in 1955. The resulting cuts in 
> fa Production will be an inflationary 
3 fm torce ; so will the increase in purchas- 
17 ing power resulting from higher 
4 fm Wages. 

24 If allowed to adapt credit policies 
23 Mito economics rather than to politics, 
fg rederal Reserve authorities can 
24@@doubtless keep inflation under re- 
0 straint, aided by competition, in- 

creased productive capacity and the 

lack of previous inflationary influ- 
neces such as war-deferred consumer 
emand and price “control.” But 
vith the party of inflation again in 
‘ontrol of Congress, realistic credit 
policies will once more be hampered 
Dy political influences. While it is 
inlikely that we will again witness 
such insanities as Federal Reserve 
support of Government bonds at par, 
he credit managers may be unable or 
nwilling to crack down on inflation- 
Ary manifestations as hard or as fast 
as they should. 
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The VALUE LINE [Anning 








STEEL & ELECTRONIC ‘“ 
STOCKS IN 1955 


| pecegete= the sharp recent advance in steel stocks are earnings which have held 
up well in 1954 and promise to increase in 1955. Price cutting has been avoided 
despite the 25% drop in steel production in the first 9 months of this year, and 
profits are responding to the upturn in demand for steel. Value Line specialists 
look for a number of dividend increases in 1955 as plant expansion programs are 
completed and income remains high. 

Yet, the objective Value Line Ratings reveal that most steel stocks are now too 
high relative to the earnings and dividends in sight next year. Although worth- 
while long-term growth is projected for some of these stocks, investors are advised 
to use extreme care in choosing investments from this group at present market 
prices. 

The new Value Line Report, just off the press, brings you a full-page analysis 
of each of 20 leading steel stocks, including specific estimates of earnings, divi- 
dends, and normal prices for each stock. The impartial Ratings show which stocks 
are in a buying zone, which are in a selling zone. 


PECTACULAR long-term growth is projected for electronic controls, color 

television, and atomic energy applications. Even the market for the basic 
products of the electrical equipment companies—home and factory appliances which 
use electricity and electric generators which supply it—is growing rapidly. Yet, 
hard-headed investors will wish to know to what extent current market prices 
(many are up over 100% in only a few years) already discount these fascinating 
potentialities. 

The new issue of Value Line Ratings & Reports also analyzes prospects for 
1955 and the longer term for 20 electrical equipment stocks, brings you earliest 
earnings and dividend estimates for each, shows which stocks are in a buying zene, 
which to avoid. 


SPECIAL: Under this Special Introductory Offer, the timely 48-page Steel 
and Electronic stock edition will be sent to you at once as a bonus, without 
extra charge. In addition, you will receive in the next 4 weeks new full-page 
reports on over 200 major stocks and 14 industries to guide you to safer and 
more profitable investing in 1955. Your bonus issue analyzes 40 Steel and 
Electrical Equipment stocks, including: 


Alleghany-Ludium Minneapolis-Honeywell Syivania Electric 
Armco Steel National Stcei U. S. Steel 

Bethiehem Steel Philco Westinghouse Electric 
General Electric Radio Corp. of Amer. Wheeling Steel 

Inland Stee! Republic Steel Youngstown Sh. & Tube 
internat’! Tel Singer Mfg. Zenith Radio 

Jones & Laughlin Square D and 20 others 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


Includes 4 weekly editions of Ratings & Reports—covering 200 stocks and 14 
industries. It includes also a Special Situation Recommendation. Supervised 
Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Letters and 4 Weekly Supplements. (Annual sub- 
scription $120.) *New subscribers only. 

Plus the 48-page Steel & Electronic issue at no extra charge. 


Netie =:..... 


Address 


SOUR 5 Ld ee ea anton seed >< a>% Zone.... State.. 


The Value Line Survey is now used by over 12,000 individual 
and institutional subscribers throughout the world, including 
banks, trust companies, insurance companies and universities. 


Send $5 to Dept. FW-16 


The VALUE LINE Investment Survey 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 

The Value Line Survey Building 

5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

















GOING ON VACATION? 


Don't rely upon the Post Office to forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in advance, giving old and new address. 








STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





American Ice Company 


The Visking Corporation 





Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey. Office: 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in March at 15 Exchange Place, 
Jersey City, N. J. Number of stockholders: Preferred, 316; common, 1,692. 


Capitalization: 


Rar Ga OE 5 boo ns pe hc oak cbs Dae oe bese ees ek $357,730 
*Preferred stock 6% non-cum. ($100 par)..............06- 12,227 shares 
Ce PU WS RE ok kkk cc eatiacekednsens oes seueeee 398,135 shares 


*Non-callable, 


Business: Second largest domestic wholesale distributor of 
ice (over half company sales) and an important factor in the 
sale of coal, fuel oil and oil burners. Operations are con- 
ducted in and around New York City, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Atlantic City and other New Jersey 
localities. Also engaged in the general laundry and dry clean- 
ing business in New York City and suburbs. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, $1.7 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, $1.9 million. 
Book value of common stock, $17.31 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments 1920-34 and 
1946 to date; partial payments 1935-36, 1940, 1942 and 1944; on 
common, 1927-32 and 1947 to date. 

Outlook: Longer term prospects for the ice division are 
clouded by increasing use of mechanical refrigerators, while 
the outlook for the company’s various other activities is not 
outstanding. 


Comment: Shares are speculative, common radically so. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 71954 
Earned per share.... $1.02 $0.98 $1.03 $0.07 $0.31 $0.53 $1.01 *$0.97 
Dividends paid ..... 0.50 0.60 0.60 0.70 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 
ML. Sisnceaneodnson 10% 8% 9% 9% 8% 8 8% 13 

OW? wisnckncewreces Oe 6 5% 5% 6% 6% 5% 6% 7% 


*Nine months to September 30 vs. $1.19 in like 1953 period. fData to December 15. 





Bucyrus-Erie Company 





Incorporated: 1927, Delaware, as a consolidation of two companies founded 
in 1880 and 1883. Office: South Milwaukee, Wise. Annual meeting: Last 
Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders: 12,286. 


Capitalization: 


Pesci coesn Die lcs SiR eeaRES Reems hear eee $10,000,000 
Sammon Statik’ (55) DRE as v6 85.55:5 0 855 5K4 Kao odes passe cee 1,555,216 shares 


Business: The world’s largest manufacturer of power 
shovels, cranes and draglines; produces also drills, bit 
dressers, tractor equipment, railway cranes; supplies steam, 
electric, internal combustion and diesel-electric power units. 
National Erie subsidiary produces electric steel castings and 
operates a machine shop and gear cutting works. Business 
is world-wide, British Empire sales being handled by half- 
owned Ruston-Bucyrus Ltd. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1954, 
$31.2 million; ratio, 3.8-to-1; cash, $5.6 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$5.2 million; inventories, $25.5 million. Book value of stock, 
$26.74 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1928-31; 1937, and 1939 to date. 


Outlook: Company enjoys a large volume of profitable busi- 
ness during periods of heavy construction, extensive road 
building and public works projects, but is sensitive to ad- 
verse business developments. 


Comment: Stock carries the risks inherent in cyclical, 
heavy industries. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 $1954 
Earned per share.... $4.16 $3.54 $4.07 *$2.80 *$3.67 *$3.12 $3.23 $2.38 
Dividends paid ..... 1.50 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.20 2.00 2.00 2.00 
BRIG .sconcpnweedbewy 2058 24% 19% 21% 25% 2758 2856 335% 
NE Akke Cason esas nie 13% 15 13% 15% 19% 22% 20% 22 


*Excluding undistributed earnings of Ruston-Bucyrus, Ltd., $0.45 in 1950, $0.49 
in 1951, $0.59 in 1952, $0.55 in 1953. Nine months to September 380 vs. $2.57 in 
like 1953 period. tData to December 15. 








Incorporated: 1925, Virginia. Office: 6733 West 65th Sreet, Chicago 38, 
Ill. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in April at 1001 E. Main St., 
Richmond, Va. Number of stockholders: 2,195. 


Capitalization: 
Tone rien MAN. Oi cscccpadioccech ht sw aaanepees mpespares Z $2,364,411 
Comman G6eekK: (5S DOE) oii vee nt ce ene fo ib enkss chee ceeee *720,374 shares 


*About 189,000 shares (30% at the time) held by trustee for the 
Freund family. 


Business: Manufactures Visking extruded cellulose cas- 
ings for sausages and cased meats such as bacon, meat 
loaves and boned ham. Nojax casing for skinless frankfur- 
ters is the most important product. Also produces Visqueen 
and Visten film and tubing for containers, shower curtains, 
ete., and Viskon chemically bonded non-woven fabric for 
towels, dish cloths, vacuum cleaner bags, coffee bags and 
other industrial and household uses. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1954, 
$7.5 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $3.1 million; U., S. Gov’ts, 
$537,872; inventories, $4.8 million. Book value of stock, $25.63 
per share, adjusted for subsequent stock dividend. 


Dividend Record: Payments on old “A” and “B” shares in 
1930-47; on present common, 1947 to date. 


Outlook: Company’s business in cellulose sausage casings 
has shown stability over a long period, while growth pros- 
pects in newer items such as polyethylene film enhance the 
longer-term outlook. 


Comment: Shares represent a fairly typical growth situa- 
tion. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 §1954 


Earned per share.... $4.44 $3.13 $3.31 $4.40 $3.77 $3.50 $4.37 $$2.53 
Dividends paid ..... 1.32 1.65 1.65 2.06 71.24 1.73 71.73 71.90 


BEBE hn ces esicceseece 31% 3256 27% 3056 395% 38% 
LOW cccccescccccsces 24% 20% 2 


*Adjusted for all stock dividends. 
1953, 5% in 1954. 
to December 15. 


42 68% 
21 23% 30% 30% 34% 544 


{Paid < stock dividends; 5% in 1951, 10% in 
tSix months to June 30 vs. $2.00 in like 1953 period. §Data 





Wayne Knitting Mills 





Incorporated: 1891, Indiana, as successor to an established business. 
Office: 641 Knitters Avenue, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. Annual meeting: Friday 
following first Monday in April. Number of stockholders: 2,117. 


Capitalization: 


DS Aa DIOL. «..s.0:04 cad pane sho sua de eke oee bs ok peas P $454,000 
PUDSLUALION. QUMTOLNG "SIGUE: <..55s Sais cuss od os bw dReasessases $913,000 
a | a ee ee eee Ale eietave 359,996 shares 


Business: Manufactures women’s full fashioned hosiery 
under trade names Wayne and Belle Sharmeer. Products are 
sold to retail dealers throughout the United States. A sub 
sidiary, Archer Mills, merchandises under its own name. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1953, $6.1 million; ratio, 3.8-to-1; cash and equivalent, $33 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $1.2 million. Book value of stock, 
$29.86 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1904-23; 1931-32; 1936 to date. 

Outlook: With seasonal variations sales volume reflects 
trends in personal incomes. Profit margins are narrow and 
business is keenly competitive, but aggressive merchandising 
and established trade position stand company in good stead. 

Comment: Shares are among the better issues in the 
hosiery division of the textile group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF ocx 


Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953-1954 
Earned per share.... $3.79 $4.01 $3.46 $4.88 $3.39 $3.60 $3.07 *$1 
1.50 1.80 2.00 


Dividends paid ..... 1.80 1.65 2.95 1.75 2.00 
Ee 26% 22 2% 24 25% . 24% 24% . 26h 
ORME Gitte... seid 20 16% 16% 18 19% 19% 18% 19% 





*Nine months to September 30 vs. $2.03 in like 1953 period. ‘ tData to December 15. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: = 1954 1953 


28 Weeks to November 13 
Food Fair Stores........ $1.27 $0.89 


24 Weeks to November 13 
United Board & Carton.. 1.06 1.17 


20 Weeks to November 13 


Consolidated Foods ..... 0.50 0.60 
40 Weeks to November 5 
Aldewt,: BIPBe:. 605s Gxs in sce 1.17 1.59 


12 Months to October 31 


Arizona Public Service... 1.54 1.34 
Black Hills Power & Lt.. 2.12 2.00 
Calif.-Pacific Utilities . 2.11 2.06 
Eastern Utilities ......... 2.16 2.55 
El Paso Elec. (Texas)... 2.43 2.10 
Galveston-Houston ....... 0.69 1.05 
Gulf States Utilities...... 1.95 1.80 
Indiana Gas & Water.... 1.14 0.98 
Kentucky Power ........ 2.03 2.14 
Middle South Utilities.... 2.13 2.03 
New England Gas & Elec. 1.30 1.24 
Olio FRE Niatccewe oo ts p39.86  p45.64 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec.... 2.14 1.95 
Otter Tall. POWe? .ccsic. 2.13 2.35 
Public Service (Indiana). 2.35 2.34 
| San Diego Gas & Elec... 1.11 1.12 
Southern Utah Power.. 0.87 1.64 
Southwestern Pub. Serv... 1.55 1.50 
Se ff ee 3.26 5.72 
Tampa Egeciwic  ....6.5.. 3.97 3.68 
Texas Elec. Service ..... p37.06 p32.54 
Texas. UGS: Sic. ca 58s 3.77 3.31 
Western Mass. Cos....... 2.90 2.49 
West Penn Electric ..... 3.68 3.43 
10 Months to October 31 
Bangor & Aroostook .... 2.75 3.96 
Chesapeake & Ohio ...... 3.64 5.04 
Detroit & Mackinac ..... 9.58 12.65 
Honolulu Rapid Transit.. 1.03 0.52 
Lehigh Valley R.R....... 1.00 3.95 
Maine Central sé 6s< ccs. 1.39 6.61 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .. D0.90 1.98 
New York Central ...... D0.41 4.66 
St. Louis-San Francisco.. 1.56 4.18 
Union Pacific R.R. ...... 11.86 12.28 
Western Maryland Ry... 5.83 10.56 
9 Months to October 31 
Burgess Vibrocrafters .... D0.07 D0.31 
Deejay FE hve ce sccces 0.27 0.20 
KenneGy'6 -BRGs <cessncwes DO.15 0.33 
Lane Bryant ............ 1.33 1.65 
Permanente Cement ..... 1.48 1.24 
6 Months to October 31 
Crown Zellerbach ....... 2.01 1.85 
Equitable Office Bldg..... 0.70 0.72 
Peerless Cement ........ 4.61 3.55 
3 Months to October 31 
Buffalo-Eclipse .......... D0.03 0.37 
Micromatic Hone ....... 0.28 0.82 
Scruggs-Vandervoort- 
WN cg oetecewds 2008 0.37 0.28 
Taylor Instrument ....... 2.14 1.18 


12 Months to September 30 


Berkshire Fine Spinning.. 0.55 1.26 
Bush Manufacturing ..... 1.38 1.30 
Canada Dry Bottling 

(FRIED oc. os 2c saneee 0.61 0.76 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.. 1.15 1.15 
Cleveland Builders Supply 4.70 2.68 
Consumers’ Gas (Toronto) *1.27 *1.27 
Continental Car-Na-Var.. D0.03 0.04 
Dayton Power & Light.. 2.87 2.71 
Emerson Electric Mfg.. 1.90 2.77 
Federal Mach. & Welder. 1.06 0.94 
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EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1954 1953 


12 Months to September 30 


Gemmer Mfg. ........... $0.47 $0.75 
Gibson Refrigerator ..... 0.43 0.006 
Guantanamo Sugar ...... 0.11 D0.33 
Harvard Brewing ....... D0.26 =©D0.25 
FEE, ME Sg wiact ccbe see 0.44 0.88 
Labatt (John), Ltd....... *2.29 *1.91 
Lowell Bleachery ....... D0.93 1.67 
Merchants Acceptance . 1s.60O iw 2 
Mergenthaler Linotype .. 4.04 3.50 
Miller Falls Co.......... 1.70 5.43 
Molson’s Brewery “B”... *2.51 *2.97 
Nat'l Chemical & Mfg.... 2.20 2.02 
New Jersey Water....... p31.71  =p27.41 
Piper Aircraft .......... 0.41 0.37 
Plastic Wire & Cable.... 1.66 2.28 
Plymouth Cordage ...... 5.46 4.94 
Reynolds Spring ........ D0.72 D1.74 
Steak N Shake, Inc...... 0.38 0.40 
Tishman Realty & Constr. 5.95 4.87 
ONS a ere ee 2.92 2.21 
Wisconsin Michigan Pwr. p39.29 37.29 
Woodward Governor ... 3.07 3.47 


9 Months to September 30 


ACF-Brill Motors ...... 1.04 1.08 
Atlantic, Gulf & W.1.S.S. D0.48 Sena 
Dominguez Oil Fields . 1.93 2.58 
Equitable Credit ........ 0.34 0.30 
Factor (Max) “B”....... 0.69 0.43 
Goebel Brewing ......... 0.56 0.73 
Grumman Aircraft ...... 3.59 Jak 
oi ye 1.79 2.08 
MN GRO hie ai io ne ss as nestor 0.25 0.60 
Maremont Auto. Prod... 1.32 1.27 
Maule Industries ........ 0.65 0.66 
Morrison-Knudsen ....... 2.86 3.87 
Portland General Elec.... 1.06 0.95 
Smith (Alexander) ..... D2.33 ~=D1.71 
Southern Nevada Power.. 1.27 0.83 
Universal Match ........ I. 1.69 
Walworth Co. .......... D0.17 0.42 
Welex Jet Services...... 2.02 0.74 
Wer COR TEL... cscces 1.01 1.01 

‘6 Months to September 30 
Champion Paper & Fibre. 2.03 pws 
Hammond Organ ....... 1.58 1.53 
Western Condensing ..... 0.42 0.63 


3 Months to September 30 
Kerr-McGee Oil D0.24 D0.39 
39 Weeks to September 25 
Twentieth Century-Fox .. 2.17 0.52 
13 Weeks to September 25 
Columbia Pictures........ 1.70 1.01 


12 Months to August 31 


Hudson Pulp & Paper.... a2.06 a2.04 
International Milling .... 6.05 3.39 
yacdueen Mie, ... 6s case 0.32 0.25 
jb eee D0.32 0.43 
2 gS eae 0.06 D0.07 
he Rae 2.42 1.91 
Stanley Warner ........ 0.80 en 
Union Gas System....... 2.38 2.18 
Warner Bros. Pictures. . 1.61 

12 Months to jabs 31 
Brooks & Perkins........ 1.02 1.23 
Childs Food Stores....... 1.53 1.27 
Central Leduc Oils....... *D0.02 *0.02 
Higbie Manufacturing ... 0.98 0.98 
Homies (0; Hi).... <8. 3.50 3.11 
United Grain Growers “B” *4.98 *7.68 


12 Months to June 30 
Whitman (Clarence) ..... 1.72 D131 


*Canadian currency. a—Combined common. p— 
Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 





MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 





COMMON STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


November 30, 1954 


The regular quarterly dividend 
of 40 cents per share on the out- 
standing Capital stock was de- 
clared today on the common 
stock, payable January 3, 1955 
to shareholders of record at the 
close of business December 15, 
1954. 

H. M. HEcKATHORN 
President 
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New England Gas 
and Electric Association 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 31 


The Trustees have declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25c) per share 
on the COMMON SHARES of the 
Association, payable January 
15, 1955 to shareholders of 
record at the close of business 
December 20, 1954. 

H. C. Moors, JR., Treasurer 
December 9, 1954 
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United States 
Plywood 


Corporation 





For the quarter ended October 31, 1954, a cash div- 
idend of 35¢ per share on the outstanding common 
stock of this corporation has been declared pay- 
able January 12, 1955, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business December 31, 1954. 


SIMON OTTINGER, Secretary. 


New York, N. Y., December 8, 1954 











BUSINESS PROPERTY 





FOR SALE—Property of two acres on U. S. 
Route #15—streets on three sides. Modern, 
exceptionally well-built building, brick on 
steel cement floors, steam heated; 27,000 
square ft. floor space. Also frame ware- 
house, 8,000 square feet. Also large service 
station and cafe. This property suitable for 
manufacturing, distribution, or warehouse. 
Bargain for $150,000.00. 


BRADHAM REALTY COMPANY 
Realtors 
Phone 3-3376—Sumter, 8S. C. 





























STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Allied Kid Company 





Middle South Utilities, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1929, Massachusetts, as a consolidation of four companies 


established in 1809 to 1915. Office: 209 South Street, Boston 11, Mass. 


—— meeting: Third Friday in September. Number of stockholders: 
1,490. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
Capital stock ($5 par) 


Digest: Manufactures kid uppers for shoes, as well as 
suedes, prints and kid linings, colt and patent side leathers 
in general. Plants have a daily capacity of about 50,000 
goatskins. Trade names: McNeely, New Castle, Sterling, 
Vode and Quaker City. In 1953, acquired N. Brezner & Co. 
and affiliates. Management has substantial interest in the 
company. Working capital June 30, 1954, $5.8 million; ratio, 
3.1-to-1; cash and equivalent, $643,451; inventories, $5.0 
million. Dividend payments 1933 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended June 30 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 = § 1954 
Earned per share.... $4.10 $4.43 $3.00 $3.90 *$3.39 *¢$2.01 $2.04 $1.37 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid = 2.00 1.50 1.75 2.00 1.60 1.60 1.60 
High 22% 21% 19 23% 23% 21% 22 19% 
Low 16% 15% 19 20 18 17 16 


*After inventory reserve $0.88 in 1951, credit therefrom $3.40 in 1952. 


tIncludes 
$1.44 tax carryback credit. $Data to December 15. 





Universal Leaf Tobacco Company, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1918, Virginia, to consolidate and extend a tobacco business 
originally established in 1888. Office: Richmond 14, Va. Annual meet- 
ing: Third Monday in October. Number of stockholders: Preferred, 1,694; 
common, 3,354. 
Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
*Preferred stock 8% cum. ($100 par) 


Non 
60,080 chases 
Common stock (no par) 


597,364 shares 
*Non-callable. 


. Business: Directly and through subsidiaries, company buys, 

processes, stores and sells tobacco. Ramifications of busi- 
ness are world-wide; normally about 40% of its business is 
with foreign customers, and one-third of the total turnover 
is done on a commission basis for others. 


Management: Experienced and progressive. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1954, 
$24.1 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash, $3.2 million; marketable 
securities, $610,607; inventories, $27.6 million. Book value of 
common stock, $40.77 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since issu- 
ance; on common 1922-24, and 1927 to date. 


Outlook: Large proportion of commission business, which 
is done on a poundage basis (unaffected by price fluctua- 
tions) is a strong profit support. Currency exchange diffi- 
culties and growing foreign competition currently hamper 
export end of business, but over-all prospects are reasonably 
favorable for sustained earnings. 


Comment: Preferred has a high investment rating. Com- 
mon is a steady income producer. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 =y1954 
tEarned per share.. ot. 75 $2.30 $2.87 $2.54 %$2.88 $2.40 $2.95 x$3.46 
§Earned per share.. 4.72 4.99 4.37 4.07 4.76 4.44 4.93 x4.57 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid B 1.50 1.70 1.70 1.75 1.70 1.70 2.05 


23% 25% 25 27% 26% 27 32% 
19 19% 20% 22% 23 23% 22% 
at 


*Adjusted for 300% stock dividend in 1947. tExcluding equities in oe 
earnings of affiliated companies. §Including such equities. tAs later reported 
SEC, $2.11 in 1947, $4.73 in 1948, $3.69 in 1950, $3.88 “in 1951, $3.90 in 1952. 
{Paid 306% stock dividend. x—After $0.33 special amortization reserve. y—Data 
to December 15. 
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Incorporated: 1949, Florida, taking over under plan of reorganization the 
‘Middle South System” of Electric Power & Light; latter —— to 
= shareholders entire eee stock issue at that time. Office: 2 Rector 


New York 6, N. Y. a meeting: Second Wednesday in June. 
Mohibar of stockholders : 27,412. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt (mostly subsidiary) 
Subsidiary preferred stock 
Minority interest 

Common stock ($10 par) 


Business: Subsidiaries are Arkansas Power & Light, Louis- 
iana Power & Light, Mississippi Power & Light and New 
Orleans Public Service. Territory served includes portions of 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi. Electricity (82% of 
revenues, natural gas (11%) and transportation (7%) are 
supplied in more than 1,700 communities having a popula- 
tion of nearly four million. A subsidiary owned jointly with 
Southern Company will construct and operate an atomic 
power plant for AEC. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory for a utility. Working 
capital July 31, 1954, $4.2 million; ratio, 1.1-to-1; cash and 
equivalent, $20.9 million; U.S. Govt’s, $7.3 million. Book value 
of stock, $23.79 per share. 


Dividend Record: Continuous dividends paid by subsidiaries 
to former parent, at least 1944-48 (one from 1932); on present 
stock, 1949 to date. 


Outlook: Growth prospects in the area served are above- 
average and additions to capacity should permit steady ex- 
pansion of revenues from both electric and natural gas 
operations, although earnings gains will be more moderate. 


Comment: Shares are improving in investment stature. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1958 1954 
Earned per share.... $1. ” sean 10 bi 23 «$1.89 $1.81 $$1.86 $1.98 §$2.10 
Dividends paid -27% 1.10 1.20 1.25 1.87% 1.42% 


Listed N.Y.S.E. 16% 205% 22% 28 27% — 32% 
—May 27, 1949- 14% 15 13 20 22% 26% 


*Combined income of subsidiaries through 1948, on 4,400,000 shares outstanding st 
organization; latter included allowance for parent Electric Power & Light’s investments 
of $33 million in company through 1948. fMay 27 to December $1. {Restated by 
company. §Estimated by company. {Data to December 15. 





Motor Products Corporation 





Incorporated: 1926, New York; established 1916 to take ever a group of 
established companies. Office: 11801 Mack Avenue, Detroit 14, Mich. 
Annual meeting: First Wednesday in October, in New York *. 
Number of stockholders: 3,356. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
Capital stock (no par) 


$1,770,000 
3 468,304 shares 

Business: A leading maker of moldings, tubing, front and 
rear door ventilators, quarter windows, instrument boards, 
grille units and other metal articles used as original equip- 
ment for automobiles. Also manufactures Deepfreeze home 
freezers and refrigerators, electric ranges and water heaters, 
as well as metal joists for building construction. General 
Tire has made an exchange offer for common stock. 


Financial Position: Fair. Working capital June 30, 1954, 
$11.9 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, $4.7 million; marketable 
securities, $106,079, inventories, $12.6 million. Book value of 
stock, $50.53 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1926-1932; 1935-1937 and 1940 
to May 18, 1954. 


Outlook: Dependence on the cyclical automotive and home 
appliance fields will keep sales and earnings patterns irregu- 
lar. Keen competition restricts profit margins. 

Comment: Stock is a speculative business cycle issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Earned per share.... $3.98 $6.11 $5.81 $9.75 $8.20 $6.11 $6.62 D$2.4l 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 1.25 2.08 1.67 1.75 2.75 2.00 2.00 0.5 


24 22% 39% 31% 32 34% 23% 
int 18% 19% 23% 22% 22% 16% 


*Adjusted =. Serf stock dividend in 1950. +Paid 20% in stock. {Data to Decetl 


ber 15. D—Defi 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





The Colorado Fuel & Iron Corporation 





Delaware. Power & Light Company 












Incorporated: 1936, Colorado, as a reorganization of an 1892 consolidation 
of established companies. Offices: Continental Oil Bldg. Denver 2, Colo., 
and 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth 
Tuesday in October. Number of stockholders : Preferred A, 197; preferred 
B, 1,862; common, 14,542. 


Capitalization: 


[ge Se Gah ne deen Ws an ad wed 4nc be Velie sens ceeeaaen *$57,147,462 
7Preferred stock 5% cum. Ser. A ($50 par)............ 37,812 shares 
tPreferred stock 542% cum. Ser. B ($50) par).......... 200,000 shares 
Coma OE GE. DOD bas hnkk dnc becca dadecsiksewebias 2,668,560 shares 





“Includes $10 million debentures, convertible into common at $20.75 
through November 30, 1957, $23 through November 30, 1962, $28 there- 
after. fCallable for sinking fund at $50; otherwise at $51.25 per share. 
tPrivately held. 


Business: Ninth largest steel producer in U‘S., third in 
rails and accessories; produces merchant and structural 
steels, wires, wire ropes, cables, fencings, springs, etc. In 
1953, acquired for $15 million John A. Roebling’s Sons (steel 
wire, cold rolled products, bridge building, etc.); also E. & G. 
Brooke Iron (mine in New Jersey, blast furnace in Pennsyl- 
vania). 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1954, 
$60.6 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash, $13.6 million; U.S. Govt’s, 
$1.7 million; inventories, $58.6 million. Book value of com- 
mon stock, $35.53 per share, adjusted for subsequent stock 
dividend. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred; 
on old common, 1917-21 and 1930-31; on present common, 
1937 and 1940 to date. 


Outlook: Company has improved its operating efficiency 
and trade status through large expenditures for plant and 
equipment and has diversified geographically, but cyclical 
swings in earnings will doubtless recur from time to time. 


Comment: Preferred stocks are improving in rank, com- 
mon is one of the more speculative steel equities. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended June 30 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 §1954 
Earned per share....t$3.07 $3.89 $6.28 $2.45 $4.54 $2.45 $2.87 $2.40 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid 0.78 0.93 1.49 $1.72 1.39 1.39 1.39 t 
— adedungneedosée 13% 16% 14% 18% 24% 21 18% 23 
LOW cccccsveceveures 8% 9% 9 10% 17% 15% 13% 14% 





*Adjusted for all stock dividends. fRestated by company. 


tPaid stock dividends: 
25% in 1950, 2%9% each in March, June and September, 1954. 


§Data to December 15. 





Smith-Corona, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1924, New York; established 1903; name changed from 
L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., tober, 1953. Office: 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. Annual meeting: September 29, if Sunday, then 
September 30. Number of stockholders: 2,442. 

Capitalization : 

Long term debt (notes payable)...............cecceececeee $6,332,620 
CO Ce: CD PU rose dan sci keascckeisdideonsethebus 322,569 shares 


Business: Fourth largest U.S. manufacturer of typewriters 
which, with parts, accounts for four-fifths of company sales. 
Also makes typewriter supplies, adding, cashiering and dupli- 
cating machines, etc. Smith-Corona products are distributed 
through some 71 branches; overseas shipments normally ac- 
count for 10% to 15% of the total. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1954, $12.7 million; ratio, 3.7-to-1; cash, $1.4 million; inven- 
tories, $8.9 million. Book value of stock, $42.85 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1926-31 and 1936 to date. 


Outlook: Company is not as well diversified as other lead- 
ing office equipment makers and thus frequently shows some- 
what wider earnings swings than the average member of 
the group. 


Comment: Shares constitute a businessman’s risk. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 $1954 

Earned per share.... $5.57 *$4.77 $1.73 $5.04 $5.60 $3.70 $3.14 $1.10 

Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 2.00 2.00 1.00 1.75 2.00 2.00 1.50 0.75 

High ...scsmeenese 35% 26 » 17% 225% 25% 22 21% 24 

LOW .acccauae eee 23% 15% 10% 14% 19% 19 28 13% 
“After $0.62 pension reserve. fIncluding $0.46 tax carryback credit. {Data to 





Incorporated: 1909, Delaware; former parent United Gas Improvement 
distributed most of holdings to own shareholders in 1944. Office: 600 
Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday 


in April. Number of stockholders: Preferred, 794; common, 23,718. 
Capitalization: ‘ 

I a a ho dcs dab ints nncenith $e8ds- stds cde ctwcde $57,000,000 
**Preferred stock 4% cum. ($100 par).................- 40,000 shares 
*$Preferred stock 3.70% cum. ($100 par)................ 50,000 shares 
*tPreferred stock 4.28% cum. ($100 par)...............- ~ 000 shares 
*§Preferred stock 4.56% cum. ($100 par)............... 50,000 


errr eee | 858, 879 shares 


~ *Rank equally. fCxllable at $105. §Callable at $105 through March 31, 
1957; $104 thereafter. y{Callable at $105 through June 30, 1959; $104 
— WCallable at $107 through 1956, $106 through 1961, $105 
thereafter. 


Business: Company and subsidiaries (Eastern Shore Public 
Service Companies of Maryland and Virginia) generate and 
distribute electricity and gas in Delaware and portions of 
Maryland and Virginia, including the City of Wilmington; 
population served is estimated at 462,000. Of 1953 revenues, 
86.7% derived from electric and 13.3% from gas operations. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, $6.7 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash and special 
deposits, $7.0 million. Book value of common stock, $20.89 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stocks; 
on common, 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Company’s service area has above-average pros- 
pects for commercial and population growth, pointing to a 
continuation of the uptrend in revenues in recent years. 


Comment: All stocks are good quality holdings. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Earned per share.... $1.60 $1.86 $1.95 $1.95 $1.68 $1.75 $1.84 t$1.59 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 100 120 1290 120 120 130 «©6140 
| Ree 2% 18% 22% 2% 2% 26% 27% 38% 
astnxbexsanaden 16 15% 16% 19 20% 23 23% 27 


*Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange May 9, 1949; previously ‘‘over-the-counter.”” {Nine 
months to September 30 vs. $1.56 in like 1953 period. tData to December 15. 





Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 





incorporated: 1882, New Jersey; established 1870. Office: 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New a 20, N. Y. Annual meeting: Last Wednesday in May 
at Linden, N. J. Number of stockholders: 284,775. 


Capitalization: 


pS | EAE eT ere eT rT Tee Tee eee Te $444,051,266 
PE I a. ck dédetneeaetsesbaeabacecceccubues $486 ,432,856 
CE NE CREE OND ccna dwacdcccncegeweddepveesecned 60,571,092 shares 


Business: Parent company of old Standard Oil group and 
principal competitor of Royal Dutch-Shell interests for lead- 
ership in world markets. Through numerous subsidiaries, 
engages in all branches of the oil industry on a worldwide 
scale. Crude output comes mainly from United States and 
South America. Total net production in 1953 was 1,600,000 
barrels daily (414,000 in U.S.) or 83.5% of 1,915,000 barrels 
daily (779,000 in U.S.) refinery crude runs. In 1954 increased 
holdings of Humble Oil to more than 87%. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1953, $1,339.1 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash, $199.7 million; mar- 
ketable securities, $931.1 million. Book value of stock, $57.09 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1882 to date. 

Outlook: Widely diversified interests, both here and 
abroad, are stabilizing influences. Predominant position in 
the industry and consistent growth in petroleum use are 
favorable factors from a long-range standpoint. 

Comment: Capital stock is entitled to a high investment 
rating. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 = §1954 
Earned per share.... $4.91 $6.22 $4.45 $6.74 $8.72 $8.58 $9.13 $$7.23 
Dividends. WON «ieee 2.00 71.00 72.00 2.50 4.12% 4.25 4.50 4.55 
ME Gaada Vesa seease 40 46% 37% 46 75 85 73% 7 
low « Spada ce Wekah dade 31% 345 30% 33 453 72 71% 


~ * Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1951. tAlso stock dividends: 24% twice in 





December 15. 


DECEMBER 22, 1954 


1948, 2% in 1949. tNine months to September 30 vs. $7.13 in like 1953 period. §Data 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be  for- 
warded. Booklets are not 
mailed out by Financial World 
itself. 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


Success—This 12-page booklet explains why 
effective personal communication is the spring- 
board to executive success and describes how 
busy men can increase their capacity to get 
things done. 


Municipal Bond Holders—Folder describes a 
"Watching Service" which is geared to keep 
bond holders posted on new developments 
that may affect their holdings. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial the "FIREDANGERator" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include ‘The Stock Market," “Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 


Insured Accounts—An outline containing ex- 
planations of twelve basic facts about Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations—yields up to 


"hh. 


Partnerships—A handy booklet discussing the 
effects of the death of a partner on the con- 
tinuity of the business. 


How Mr. Tuggleby Bought a Mimeograph— 
Interesting booklet on the history and newest 
developments in duplicating equipment. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of 34 basic industries 
—a 48-page brochure generously illustrated 
with appropriate charts. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Compo- 
sition—A highly interesting brochure designed 
to assist in transforming printing requirements 
to typewriter composition. 


"First Fifty Years"—Golden anniversary book 
of large industrial equipment manufacturer is 
available upon request on your business letter- 


head. 


Whiskey Making from Grain to Glass—An 
interesting booklet on the distilling process 
from the original grain till, years later, the 
product is in a glass. Booklets available where 
state laws permit. 
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Financial Summary 


—t— READ SCALE 


INDEX OF| - 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Federal Reserve Board 


for 194 
1948 1949 1950 1951 


Trade Indicators 


Electric Output (KWH) 

Freight Car Loadings 

§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity) 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49 = 100) 


1945 1946 1947 


{Total Brokers’ Loans.... 
{Demand Deposits 94 Cities 
{ Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 


{Commercial Loans {Bank enbers | $22,137 


Bank Members 


100 


1952 J) F MAM J J 


1954 


SCALE ——— 


11 
AS 0 ND 





Dec. 4 
9,612 
661,797 
82.1 
121.9 
1954 


Dec. ti 
9,846 
+660,000 
81.5 
121.0 





Dec. 1 
$22,214 
3,404 
56,414 
1,758 


3,365 
56,254 
1,725 


000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. jEstimated. 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 


Closing Dow-Jones 





‘Dec. 8 


393.08 
136.77 
61.43 


Averages: 

30 Industrials .. 
20 Railroads ... 
15 Utilities 

65 Stocks 


Dec. 9 
391.53 
135.20 

61.06 
143.85 


1954— 
Dec. 10 
390.08 
135.87 
61.32 
143.87 


Dec. 13 
389.79 
136.45 

61.38 
144.01 


Dec. 14 
387.03 
136.58 

61.37 
143.49 


1954— 


~ 


Dec. 8 
$22,255 
3,424 
56,583 
1,759 


393.88 
136.87 

61.58 
144.96 


1953 
Dec. 12 
8,661 
651,951 
843 
1183 

1953 
Dec. 9 
$23,081 
2,700 
55,159 





Details of Stock Trading: 

Shares Traded (000 omitted) 
Issues Traded 

Number of Advances 
Number of Declines 
Number Unchanged 

New Highs 1954 

New Lows 1954 

Bond Trading: 

Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) 


‘Dec. 8 


Dec. 9 
3,300 
1,242 

370 
633 
239 
80 
4 


Dec. 10 
3,250 


100.41 


$4,470 $5,950 


Dec. 13 
2,750 
1,239 

465 
504 
270 
91 
2 


101.22 
$15,760 


101.25 
$7,140 





Nov. 10 
12.46 
9.04 

15.33 


*+Price-Earnings Ratios: 
50 Industrials 

20 Railroads 

20 Utilities 
*+#Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials 4.49% 
20 Railroads 5. 

20 Utilities 

90 Stocks 

* Average Bond Yields: 


Nov. 17 
12.64 
9.37 
15.29 


4.48% 
5.19 
4.82 
4.55 


2.858 
3.141 
3.491 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


12.88 
9.47 
15.47 


4.43% 
5.13 
4.76 
4.50 


2.853 
3.141 
3.496 


{For latest figures see page 17. 


Dec. 8 
12.83 
10.28 
13.50 * 


12.50 
9.71 
15.26 


4.49% 
5.25 
4.76 
4.55 


4.38% 
5.19 
4.69 
4.45 


2.858 
3.137 
3.488 


2.864 
3.134 
3.485 


1954 ) 





“High 
12.88 
10.28 
15.50 


Low 
9.36 
5.20 
13.78 


5.83% 4.26% 
6.88 5.13 


5.23 
5.78 
3.058 


3.376 
3.674 


4.63 
4.37 


2.803 
3.124 
3.470 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended December 14, 1954 


New York Central Railroad 

Alleghany Corporation 

Pennsylvania Railroad 

International Telephone & Telegraph.... 
Chrysler Corporation 

Budd Company 

Ashland Oil & Refining 

Affiliated Gas Equipment 

Pepsi-Cola Company 

American Airlines 


Shares 
Traded 
323,200 
288,800 
209,100 
176,200 
172,900 
163,700 
153,000 
152,600 
140,000 


Dec. 7 
28 
7% 
205% 
2534 


—— Closing ——, 


Dec. 14 


2814 
7% 
20% 
24 
6634 


Net 
Chang? 

+ i 

+ 2 
— I 
—134 
—lh 
+14 
+ % 
+h 
+ 
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his is Part 26 of a tabulation which will cover all common 
ocks on the New York Stock Exchange. It is not a recom- 


mendation but a statistical record for reference. 
and dividend payments are adjusted for 


Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


stock 


Earnings 


splits. 
















































































1944 1945 1946 1947 1948, 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 71954 
.odall-Sanford, Inc. BN wisgkcocse ne 40 47% 33 24% 19 21% 24% 183% 19 26% 
canara eves a ace 25% 27 20% 14% 14% 134% 16% 15% 11 9% 
Earnings ..... tala h$1.98 h$3.44 h$4.61 h$3.52 h$1.88 h$0.50 h$3.90 h$3.02 h$0.73 hD$5.55 
Dividends .... $3.00 1.50 2.00 2.50 1.50 1.37% None 0.37% 1.50 0.75 None 
odrich (B. F.) Se. obacewee 54% 74% 88% 71% 64% 72% 128% 142% oe rey 
Rear 40 53 59% 49 4744 52% 69% 122% eae sae aoa 
‘After 3-for-1 split WO csiscecese Be rer aaa aes pasts ere 66% 77% 80% 122 
January, 1951) ......... Seats ae epi naa ees ne ras pray 42% 5534 60%4 77 
Earnings ..... $2.55 $2.61 $5.90 $5.39 $5.52 $4.79 $8.06 $8.15 $7.60 $8.16 z$6.22 
Dividends .... 0.67 0.73 -1.50 1.67 1.83 1.83 2.17 2.50 2.65 205 3.20 
odyear Tire & Rubber 51% 63% 77 61% 50% 45% 66% 96% Salas “ie ae 
363% 48 50% 41% 38% 34 43% 65% aes ee reer 
(After 2-for-1 split Pet): aes aes vee idles aaa 50 54% 59 102% 
August, 1951) ......... at ais Regs ihe iad a? He 40% 40 43% 52% 
Earnings ..... $2.95 $2.94 $8.03 $5.46 $5.21 $4.20 $7.81 $8.18 $8.30 $10.28 2$6.53 
Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 2.00 1.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 3.00 p3.00 3.0 3.23 
.otham Hosiery SOME oc seuss 72% 39 43 24 23% 16% 15 17% 10% 9% 634 
ee 8Y% 12% 19% 13% 15 . 10 10% 9% 5- 6% 4y% 4% 
Earnings ..... $1.09 $1.52 $3.55 $4.47 $4.89 $1.31 $1.98 D$0.67 D$1.17 D$1.53 zD$1.84 
Dividends .... 0.50 0.75 1.60 1.95 2.10 1.45 1.00 1.00 None None None 
sould National Batteries High ......... —— Listed N.Y.S.E—-—— 34% 34 45 41 45% 51 60 61% 644% 
Sreccebhee —— January, 1946 —— 20% 24 19 28 36 45 49Y% 49 50% 
(After 2-for-1 split ) | een yas, ery Sars ares! re sae wide Bey cnt sae 40% 
Y~ Pores Seaton Ae ee ae es Nite vee oka meat api affie 29%4 
Earnings ..... e$1.39 e$1.28 e$1.33 e$2.21 e$4.19 e$4.53 e$3.32 $4.56  e$4.12 e$4.46  e$3.75 
Dividends 0.40 0.42% 0.55 0.70 1.25 1.30 1.50 150 Y 1.50 1.6 
Grace (W. R.) eer Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 33% 444 
Low [pt teeeeeee February, 1953 24% 27% 
Earnings ..... $3.55 $4.29 $4.67 $6.38 $6.29 $6.01 $4.05 $2.89 $2.65 $3.61 y$1.67 
Dividends .... ery 1.11 1.50 1.92 1.92 1.92 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.75 1.75 
Graham-Paige Motors WE Ou diee cles 7 12% 16 8% 5% 3% 3 4% 3% 2% 2% 
Baran chs 1% 5 5% 3 2% 1% 1% 2% 2 1 1% 
Earnings ..... $0.36 $0.20 D$0.91 $0.01 D$0.68 D$0.42 $0.29 $0.63 D$0.02 $0.03 zD$0.01 
Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 
Granby Consolidated Mining High ......... 5% 7% 12% 8% 8% 8% 10 10% 9% 9% 13% 
eee ccleaner 3% 4% 53 5% 5% 534 7% 6% 6% 6% 7 
Earnings ..... $0.04  D$0.10 D$0.12 $1.06 $1.62 $1.89 $0.43 $0.83 $0.62 $0.80 2z$0.65 
Dividends 0.30 0.15 None 0.60 1.00 1.75 1.00 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 
Grand Union Company ere 19% 333% 54% 41 41% eens Sits aaee ee 
PIE iS okies ces 15% 18% 30% 31 2534 ee pre Sata a wer sara 
(After 24-for-1 High ......... ead eevee eves owes 18 30% 37% 43% 3444 34% 4914 
split July, 1948)......... Low .....+-00+ eee nam nea omen 15% 16% 29 29% 27% 26% 31% 
Earnings ..... b$1.01 b$1.54 b$3.04 b$3.05 b$3.55 b$3.75 b$3.77 b$2.72 b$2.36 b$3.09 y$1.65 
Dividends 0.33 0.58 0.73 0.89 0.94 £1.00 ~1.00 ~1.00 p1.00 p1.00 p1. 00 
Granite City Steel MES sapatcs 16 21% 27% 21% 35 28% 4534 62% is oe ia 
po ree 9% 14% 12% 12% 18 16% 24% 444 ands ald aie 
(After 2-for-1 split BEE cccewewss ides aaron tte Pree ean thas aks 28% 24% 20% 22% 
March, 1951) ............ BE a beaseiess few tah cates aes are ee HAD 21% 18% 14% 14% 
Earnings ..... $0.31 $0.09 D$0.63 $2.54 $4.26 $3.72 $5.76 $4.02 $3.17 $3.77 2z$1.36 
Dividends .... 0.26 0.08% 0.02% 0.50 1.124% p1.10 2.12% 2.20 p1.10 q q 
Grant (W. T.) BENE . ccsssdes 42% 54% Sad Ses aed 
pe ree 23% 36% waa cede Six oaks vies aaad es ae whine 
(After 2-for-1 split ee pve 34 40% 33 31 28% 31% 34 33% 34% 4034 
Bs MEE kaskiniids Pee irs 2534 28 2334 23 20% 25% 27% 27% 29% 33 
Earnings ..... a$1.44 a$1.52 a$3.63 a$2.63 a$3.67 a$3.73 a$3.16 a$2.90 a$2.91 a$3.08 y$0.58 
Dividends .... 0.70 0.72 0.90 2.25 1.50 1.00 2.00 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Grayson-Robinson Stores errr 24 37% 14% 14% 16% 17% 18% 18 16% 9% 
BME cviviusaes tices 8% 13 9 9% il 11% 12 11% 7 7H 
Earnings ..... j$1.20 j$1.41 j$2.02 *n$2.35 $4.02 $2.79 $2.31 $1.60 r$0.68 h$0.70 h$0.17 
Dividends .... None 0.40 0.75 0.62% £0.75 0.87% 1.00 1.00 1.00 p0.75 None 
Great Northern Iron Ore MEN Si sevens 17% 21% 21 17 15% 14% 16 16% 16% 19% 244 
BMP cccccccccs 14% 1434 134% 12 12 11% 12 13% 13% 14% 17 
Earnings ..... $0.72 $0.61 $0.54 $0.99 $1.09 $1.08 $1.19 $1.32 $1.26 $2.00 ame 
Dividends .... 1.50 1.50 1.00 E23 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.50 $2.00 
Great Northern Paper WE usésacck. Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 573% 75 
adeecex tana November, 1953 49 54 
Earnings ..... $1.67 $u.90 $2.60 $4.56 $4.63 $4.87 $4.33 $4.75 $4.64 $4.63 $2.78 
Dividends 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.40 2.80 2.80 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Great Northern Ry. , eecccexcs 49% 65% 64 49% 50% 43% 50% 57% 55% 58% 59% 
j | ee eee 25% 46 4014 34% 36% 33% 33 4534 46% 45 45% 
(After 2-for-1 split Re deeaea see a ai ‘cane Pepe ats was aa 34% 
SE GEE noe spings dincese RAE oc cc ikas soa aut ear aoe nai Nii Saat us sist Ree 27 
Earnings ..... $4.01 $3.90 $3.79 $3.64 $4.46 $3.02 $4.55 $3.91 $4.55 $4.92 z$2.91 
Dividends .... 1.00 1.50 1.50 1.50 Rika 2.00 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.60 
‘.reat Western Sugar er 30 39% 34% 27% 23% 19% 22 22% 19% 19% 2142 
Oe eee ee 24% 28% 22% 20 16 16% 18% 18% 17 16% 17% 
Earnings ..... b$0.88 b$1.19 b$1.89 b$2.69 b$2.18 b$1.66 b$2.39 b$1.81 b$1.79 b$1.87 vues 
Dividends .... 1.80 1.60 1.20 1.70 2.00 1.50 pL 1.60 1.45 1.45 $1.45 
reen (H. L.) Bes dacsees 55 86 105 75% ode 
WM Sawceveec’ 43% 52% 61% 55% hn ena is aad aad ee are 
‘After 2-for-1 split WE caeusiacs ones re ee 35% 40% 43% 45% 44% 41% 40% 33% 
May, WEY co .66.ksccave | POT ee er er alee 29% 24% 33% 35% 35% 36 29% 28 
Earnings ..... a$2.35 a$2.86 a$5.14 a$4.76 a$4.97 a$4.14 a$4.47 a$3.53 a$3.28 a$3.10 z$1.18 
Dividends .... 1.25 1.25 1.87 2.37% 2.50 2.50 2.5 2.50 2.50 2.25 2.25 





~12 months ended January 31, following year. 


b—12 months ended February 28, following year. 


e—12 months ended April 30. h—12 months ended 


. dy 31. j—12 months ended September 30. n—Calendar year. p—Also paid stock. q—Paid stock. r—Seven months ended July 31. y—Six months. z— 


- ne months. D—Deficit. 


: inted by C. J. O'BRIEN, Inc. 
’ k, N.Y. 


w Yor! 


*Fiscal year changed. tData to December 13. 
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Working the bargain metal 


that’s always working for you 


In this illustration, which shows liquid 
steel being teemed into ingot molds, 
the artist has pictured both an end and 
a beginning. The end of steel-making. 
The beginning of steel-working. 


For when molten metal has been poured 
into ingots (“‘teeming” is the metal- 
workers’ term for the pouring opera- 
tion), the basic business of steel-making 
is ended. The ingot—first solid form of 
steel—must then be worked into the 
steel products used by industry .. . the 
tinplate, sheet steel, bars, strips, shapes 
and coils produced by National Steel. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN 


At Great Lakes Steel division, 
National’s big plant near Detroit, we’re 
now teeming bigger ingots—20-ton 
giants. From bigger ingots we get bigger 
slabs, which can be rolled into wider 
sheets and longer coils. So, for the auto 
makers, and others who use wide-sheet 
steel, we’re now producing coils up to 
77 inches wide—with unwelded sections 
several times longer than in coils made 
previously. And with coils like that, pro- 
duction goes upand scraplossgoesdown. 


For National Steel, the production of 
bigger ingots and wider and longer coils 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. | 
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NATIONAL 
STEEL 


is but another step in a continuing pro- 
gram to provide all of industry with 
more and better steel. 


Completely integrated, entirely inde- 
pendent, ¢his is National Steel—one of 
America’s great steel producers. 


New Color Film Now Available 


** Achievement in Steel” ... anew 16-mm color 
Silm telling the dramatic story of steel is now 
available to organized groups. To obtain this 
jilm for your group, write to “Achievement,” 
National Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS WELDED INTO ORE 
COMPLETE STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 

Stran-Steel Division 


The Hanna Furnace Corp. National Mines Corp, 
National Steel Products Co. 


Weirton Steel Company 
Hanne Iron Ore Comps ty 
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